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Buy Your Containers. 


From Our Complete Stock 


UTILITY GLASS JARS 





CONTAINERS 


A Complete Line— 





| 
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e ‘ Made according to government specifications of 
Priced Right clear flint glass with white coated metal caps. 
; 10-ib. jars—case of 4 $ .45 
Ti 5-.b. jars—case of 6 42 
| in 2-lb. jars—case of 12 42 
1-lb. jars—case of 12 .38 
| 5 Gal. Square, bulk or cased. i ieee F 128 
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SIXTY POUND CANS 


Well seamed and soldered, equippe 
wax board lined caps. 


Glass 


8 oz., 16 oz., 20 oz., 32 oz., 44 oz. and 


S lb. | Box of two 60-lb. cans $1.00 
| 60-'b. cans in bulk, each an 
| C b i 60-lb. cans per carton of 24 7.44 
omb Honey 
COMB HONEY CONTAINERS 
Cartons. is 
Cellophane Wrappers. Comb honey shipping cases, window cartons and 


cellophane bag and flat style wrappers for all 


| Wood and Corrugated Cases. size sections. Write for prices. 


| Carloads in stock. Label samples and prices mailed on request 


Write for complete price list. 










We still have a complete line of sections, foun- 
dation and wooden beeware. 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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For the best service order from 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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Another package season is behind us and we have had our ups and downs. First 


, our bees were in the 


best shape dur ng March and early April that we can remember. Then came the RAINS, with attendant 
floods and cold weather. 


We lost about 200 colonies by being washed away, but this was only minor com- 
pared to the damage it did to our Queen Yards. Virg'ns couldn’t mate; they would stay in the nuclei 


several days overtime, then finally go out and get lost. This cut our product on to about 50 per cent for 


about a month and we found ourselves in the unenviable position of having plenty of bees, 
swarm, almost all needing feed, orders due to be shipped, and no queens. 
our last frost and since then we have had nice weather 


some try.ng to 
However, on May 6th we had 


We were late shipping some orders. If yours was 
one we are sorry and want you to know that we were doing our utmost all the time. 


We can now handle any reasonable sized orders for Queens AT ONCE and will appreciate your business. 


PRICES ON QUEENS 
Lots of: 1-24 .... ». $ .90 each 


25-99 .... .85 each 
100 or more. . .80 each 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


t MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 
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Guaranteed Quality : 
ITALIAN? 

¢ 

QUEENS ;} 


Any quantity 


85 Cents ‘ 
hen sen ken sete - 


+. .+. % % % © © & © © © © © © © © © © © & © @ 
» Healoeloeloel ec oe 00 00,06 00 00,90 00 00 00 08 00 09 00 00,000 00 








Honey Containers 
60-LB SQUARE TIN CANS 


Glass containers in all sizes ‘2-lb., 1-Ib., 
2-Ib., 3-lb., 5-Ib. and 10-Ilb. All packed in 
paper cartons for reshipping. 


Write for prices 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 
Reedsville, Wis. 











THE NEW 


NEISES 
HONEY 
FILTER 


Pat Applied For 


Send for circular giving 
information on its use 
in filtering honey for 
bottling. 


Reuben Neises 


908 S. Cherry St. 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 








Caucasian Queens 


No more orders accepted for queens as we 
are sold out for 1944. Thanks for your 


patronage. 


BOLLING BEE CO., Boing, Alabama 
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at the Postoffice, 
two years $1.50; 








three years $2.00; Foreign $1.25 a year; two years $2.00; three years $2.75. Subscription 
topped at expiration printed on wrapper. 
7_vwTwwveewvevvevvvovvwvwwowereweeeeewwevweowe#eo5wwvvwvoee#woewvrweeefrfweuverweefewe rT‘ fTtgr{.VTT 4 
+7 z 
: Daughters of Stock : 
. 
3 -- 
: Bred for Resistance : 
7-7 * 
+ QUEENS 1-24 $1.25; 25-100 $1.15 > 
77 3 
+ 23 YEARS QUEEN BREEDERS. LOUSIANA’S OLDEST COMB- + 
+ LESS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS + 
: : 
$ RED STICK APIARIES & CO. z 
> 4 - a . a 
* Main Office 125 Lessard Street, Donaldsonville, La. + 
+ TELEGRAPH—WESTERN UNION + 
* *° 
EY BILL LL LL LALA LLANELLI 
§ .) 
ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” ITALIANS 
) 1 to 3 inclusive $1.00 each ) 
) U EEN S 4 to 9 inclusive 90 each 4 
\ 10 to 23 inclusive .85 each d 
? POSTPAID 24 or more 80 each { 
Queens arriving dead or hurt will be replaced if returned promptly. , 
d ST. ROMAIN’S ‘HONEY GIRL” APIARIES : MOREAUVILLE, LA. ; 
c PB BBB LB LPL LPL LPP a a te 
eee. gaevanen | a { 
' QUEENS QUEEN QUEENS 
) ITALIANS, BRED FOR PROLIFICNESS ONLY, health certificate furnished. \ 
4 1 to 4, each $1.00 4 
4 5 to 9, each . 95 Air Mail 4 
§ 10 to 19, each .90 8 Cents Extra ) 
4 20 to 49, each .80 4 
, 0 to 100, each §$ .75. For larger amounts write for special prices. No C. O. D. , 
\ orders considered. Live delivery guaranteed. rf 

\ 
Plauche Bee Farm : Hamburg, La. ‘ 
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*  “‘Magnolia State” Strain Italian Queens 
: RIGHT NOW SERVICE 
7 ‘ 
< For bees with character, hustle, and beauty, plus gentleness and ? 
hardiness, use our queens in your reaqueening. 3-Banded Leather Colored + 
‘ Bees, distinctively brownish, not bright yellow. BS 
7-7 Y + 
"3 NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR NEXT 5 
‘ SPRING DELIVERY £ 
5S Indications already point to an early sell-out for 1945 + 
% . en oe 
% Queen Prices for Balance of Season “~~ % 
y 4 ee 
* 1-24, $1.05; 25-99, $1.00; 100 and up 95c ea. : 
7 3 
a 4 
% ’ % 
JENSEN’S APIARIES : 
% ¥% 
‘ MACON, MISS. + 
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Assure Yourself a 
Permanent Market. 
Sell Your Honey to 


THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, Inc. 


630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


oe 
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Anderson’s Quality 
Bees G Queens 


Queens Bees Bees Bees 
2-Lbs. 38-Lbs. 4-Lbs. 
1 to 24 
$1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 
25 to 99 
$1.05 $3.35 $4.35 $5.35 
100 Up 
$1.00 $3.20 $4.20 $5.20 $6.20 


B.A. Anderson & Co. 


OPP, ALABAMA 








sere 


QUEENS 


Vigorous, select, untested 
LEATHER COLORED ITALIANS 


for summer and fall delivery $1.10 each or 
$1.00 in 100 lots. It pays to buy the best. 


GOLD FLAT APIARIES 


NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


;>—FOR SALE—_ 


BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT. 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 











: STOCK BRED FOR RESISTANCE 


Use it, when it can be obtained, to 
carry forward your Victory campaign 
for disease control. 


lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
STATE HOUSE, DES MOINES, IOWA 











PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 


Again we solicit your orders for our high 


quality queens for the season 1944. Prices 
as follows: 1 to 5 queens $1.00 each. More 
than five 95c each, any number. Shipments 
begin about May 15th. We guarantee satis- 
faction and a square deal. 


C. G. ELLISON & SONS 
BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


OOP III II III III II IIT 


FIRST QUALITY 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 


1-100 — $1.10 each 
100 up 1.00 each 


ALBERT KOEHNEN 


4 
| | 
5 

LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 4 
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3-BANDED ITALIANS 


Bees and Queens 2-Lb. 3-Lb. 

1 to 24 $1.00 $3.00 $4.00 

Safe arrival guaranteed. Prompt ship- 
ment. 


N. FOREHAND, Florala, Ala. 
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Renew your subscription today! 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 




















HONEY CONTAINERS 


Glass Jars 60-lb. Cans 


We have a good stock of glass jars ready fo Standard square 2%" screw cap cans in stock 
prompt shipment. Our jars are the “Victory” style ready for shipment. 
round jars packed in substantial cartons equipped PRICES 
with lacquered paper lined caps. 
Packed in single cartons $ .45 each 
PRICES Packed 15 in a carton 5.50 per carton 
In bulk (no cartons) .31 each 
Case of 48 8 OZ. 15 lbs. $1.30 per case e 
Case of 24—16 oz. 12 lbs. .75 per case 
Case of 12—882 oz. 9 Ibs. .50 per case QUANTITY CASH WITH ORDER DISCOUNTS 
Case of 6— 5 lb. (no bails) 10 lbs. .42 per case On an order of $50.00 or more at one time 5% 


Case of 4—10 lb. (no bails) 13 lbs. .45 per case On an order of $100.00 or more at one time 10%. 


If you have not signed a ‘Purchaser’s Certificate’ for cans or 
jars, please write us for same 


DADANT & SONS : : : : Hamilton, Illinois 
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GET TOP PRICES ATTENTION, BEEKEEPERS 


FOR HONEY! 


@ H. J. Heinz Company— ; 
makers of the famous 57 plete, and by the time you read this 
Varieties—is in the honey S ; . ine ‘ 
business, to market millions we believe it will be. Therefore, we will not 
of pounds annually —now 
and after the war. be able to accept more orders from our new 


If you want to continue 
getting top prices for your 
honey... 


T this time, our booking is almost com- 


customers. 


Please bear this in mind and save yourself 


If you want to establish a 


permanent and _ profitable as well as us. Thank you. 
outlet for your honey pro- 


duction ... 


We Suggest That You Sell Us ROSSMAN & LONG, Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 


Part Of Your Honey Crop 








We need volume—and we 


pay top prices. We can help SER TI EEPERS ITEM | 
you and all concerned in the The BEEKEEPERS ITEM THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 





“ A $1.00 A YEAR. Is one of the leading na- 

honey industry, if you Cco- The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee tional beekeeping publications. Single copy 

-rate ‘ > re ers, own magazine, but Journa) makes a com- current issue 10c Combined with American 

operate. Let’s get together. read by studious honey bination that covers the Bee Journal it makes a splendid coasblnation 
producers everywhere. beekeeping field, 


Both magazines, one year, $1.75. 
Write Us Today Send $1.75 and get Both Magazines for a year THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 3110 Piper Ra. Rt. 5, Lansing, Mich 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 














When Writing Advertisers, Please Tell Them You Read It in A-B-J. 
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Honey Containers 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
All our tin containers are standard size. Glass containers are clear, include caps and put up in 
cartons suitable for reshipping. If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5% ; if $100, de- 
duct 10% in ordering tin and glass container or both together. Style glass supplied will be what we can 


buy. Styles regulated by WPB conservation orders beyond our control. Prices f.o.b. following points. 








| 








New Description Watertown | Sioux City | Lynchburg Albany 
625—5 gal. cans, 16 in ctn., wt. 54 lbs.__- $5.49 $5.70 $5.67 $5.71 
631—1 lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 11 Ibs. 92 1.04 1.00 1.01 
632—2 lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 8 lbs. .60 .69 .65 .67 
633—=3 lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 18 lbs. .65 | 72 -67 -67 
635—5 Ib. round glass pails, 6 in ctn., wt. 11 ths. | -52 .59 -56* .57 
640—i0 lb. round glass jars, 6/c, wt. 17 Ibs. | .75 


*“No. 635 at Lynchburg, round style only 








WINDOW CARTONS 


These beautiful pink and green cartons with a large 644—4 14 "x17" Beeway 
cellophane window show up section honey to the best 645—414 x11” No Beeway 
sales advantage. The color combination blends wonder- 
fully with the white comb surface and the large window 
shows an enticing area of honey comb to the buyer. 100, $1.00; 500, $4.50 
Flowered around the edges with clover blossoms and 1,000, $8.75 
completely enclosing the section, these cartons surely 
help sell honey for more money. 


646—4"x5”"x13,” No Beeway 








Weight 61/2 lbs. per 100; 55 Ibs. 
per 1,000. All postage extra 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 


COMB HONEY 


Nesee Tele temey showd bo =. 


100 500 BY awtensone 
649—Colored 414, Blue and White ; $ .90 $3.95 
664—Plain 414 . — .60 2.70 
658—Colored Bag 414 : - 1,05 4.35 
430—Bag filler device, weight 2 lbs. 00 


Above postage extra. Weight, 100—1 lb.; 500—S5 lbs. 


Ask for our general catalog too if you wish other items. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : :': Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS.,ALBANY,N. Y.; 1117 JEFFERSON ST.,LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; 
214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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SUGAR FOR 
FEEDING BEES 


Effective June 30th, the regulation 
providing for sugar for feeding bees 
was revised and_ simplified. Any 
person who needs sugar to feed bees 
may obtain up to 10 pounds per colo- 
ny each calendar year. Each newly 
installed package of bees and each 
queen mating nucleus is considered 
a full colony. Under emergency 
weather conditions, where bees can- 
not exist on their natural sources of 
nectar and the supply of honey left 
in the hive is too small to prevent 
starvation, provision is made for an 
extra allotment of not more than 15 
pounds of sugar per colony. How- 
ever, this extra allotment can only 
be obtained by certification from the 
beekeeper’s local U. S. Department 
of Agriculture War Board that the 
bees would be lost if not given emer- 
gency feeding. Application for extra 
sugar must be made to your local 
War Price and Rationing Board on 
OPA Form R-315 and must state the 
amount of sugar needed, the number 
of colonies for which the sugar is 
needed, and the amount of sugar, if 
any, which has been previously ob- 
tained for feeding bees during the 
calendar year. 

This regulation is known as Rev. 
RO-3, amendment 26, issued June 
26th, and effective June 30th. Under 
the present phrasing of the regu- 
lation, beekeepers should find it 
easier to obtain up to 25 pounds of 
sugar per colony per year in cases 
where starvation is threatened, and 
any beekeeper should have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining 10 pounds. 


— 


CORRECTION ON 
HONEY PRICES 


We are indebted to Harold J. Clay, 
Washington, D. C., for calling our at- 
tention to a statement made in the 
July issue in the article entitled 
“What May I Charge For Honey?” 
which is likely to cause misunder- 
standing. We made the statement 
that ceiling prices for liquid honey in 
small containers also apply to bulk 
comb honey and that chunk honey 
and comb honey is commonly re- 
ferred to as chunk honey. We should 
have used the words cut-comb honey, 
honey cut from combs into chunks or 
pieces and sold in the comb form— 
usually wrapped in cellophane. Cut- 
comb honey and ordinary comb honey 
prices are not ceiled but the maxi- 
mum price you can obtain for liquid 
honey containing pieces of comb 
honey, known as bulk comb honey 


AucustT, 1944 


and commonly referred to as chunk 
honey, are the same as those for 
liquid or extracted honey. 


—_ 


THE PRESENT 
BEESWAX SITUATION 


Government sources indicate that 
supplies of beeswax from foreign 
sources have increased lately. The 
Chemicals Division of War Pro- 
duction Board, according to the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, has 
reported that supplies of beeswax 
have been sufficient for all military 
and civilian needs. This report 
follows the removal of beeswax from 
the Import Order M-63 effective 
June 29th which previously required 
importers to obtain licenses before 
they could import beeswax. WPB 
has also reported that more shipping 
space has been made available from 
South America during the last few 
months, Previous to the removal of 
beeswax from M-63, OPA had issued 
a revision of MPR 264, effective May 
30th, setting up maximum prices 
permitted for crude beeswax im- 
ported from South and Central 
America, Mexico and the Carribean 
area. 

In spite of these optimistic reports 
both the domestic and the import 
beeswax market has been very tight. 
Supplies have not been sufficient to 
meet the demand. What quantities 
arrived from abroad had been sold 
long before arrival and there are no 
stocks of any size available in the 
































New York market. As a result the 
domestic market is still extending it- 
self to attempt to supply this demand 
and since United States beekeepers 
do not produce enough beeswax to 
take care of industry’s requirements, 
the job is not being done. Many have 
turned to substitutes which will have 
a bad and lasting result after the 
duration. 

It is very apparent to those en- 
gaged in marketing beeswax that 
United States beekeepers still have a 
big job to do—to produce more bees- 
wax and to save more of the beeswax 
which is produced. 

This can be accomplished by saving 
bits of wax accumulated while work- 
ing your bees; by culling combs 
which are not suitable for further 
use; by cutting deeper cappings; and 
by prevention of bee moth ravages 
of comb material. Yes, even from 
the beeswax angle, the war has not 
been won. When it comes to bees- 
wax, remember the slogan— Produce 
More in °'44! 


_— _ 


BEES IN SAT. EVE. POST 


Word has been received that Aug- 
ust 12th issue of The Saturday Even- 
ing Post will feature a color-picture 
story entitled “Fortune on the Wing,” 
by Frank J. Taylor. The article con- 
cerns itself with the 
methods of Harry J. 


success and 


Whitcombe, 


Davis, California. It will also con- 
tain information on pollination, pack- 
age bees and killing of bees by 
promiscuous dusting of crops. 
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naman. HOW TO DO IT 


DEPENDABLE HIVE STAND 


This one won't sink down, fall 
down or tip over. It is up off the 
ground, out of mud and rot and damp. 


Take pieces of old gas pipe, water 


pipe or what have you, % or 1 inch 
size or larger, drive them in. the 
ground so that there will be one at 
each corner of the hive which can be 
set up on them. 

Take a narrow piece of board 
which will reach across under the 
alighting end of the bottom board, 


drive a large nail through it into the 
hollow end of the pipe Do the same 
at the back. These boards will stay 
put. Set your hive on. You can have 
it as high or low as you like. 

Glenn Hollis, Ohio. 


— se 


MARKING POOR COMBS 
When I find a comb not suitable 
to use, I mark it by pushing a thumb 
tack into the top bar. When it finds 
its way to the extractor it is culled 
out and rendered. 
Frank F. Johnson, Wisconsin. 


a 


SECURING IDEAL COMBS 
Ideal 


above 
the brood excluder, 
I get good ones. in_ the 
the brood nest very often except that 
they are not fastened to the bottom 
bar. Here is the remedy: Cut long, 


drawn 
over an 


combs may be 
nest 


some 
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AMAnoMAMAL 
narrow strips from another comb so 
it will fit the opening above the 
bottom bar. Spring the bar down so 
the strip will go in place, put the 
comb in the brood nest of the hive. 
The bees will complete the job giving 
you a good brood comb. 
Harry T. Starnes, Indiana. 


—_,' 
TO REMOVE PAINT 


To remove paint and propolis, put 

a knife edge on the hive tool on the 

L corner. Then scrape this on the 

paint and propolis. This works well. 
W. E. Wedemeyer, Iowa. 


—_ po 
STORING HIVES AND SUPERS 


To prevent damage from mice, in- 
sects and dust in storing hives and 
supers, I place a hive cover upside 
down on the floor, stack the supers 
or hive bodies on it, cap the stack 
with another hive body on top. All 
supers or bodies containing combs 
and foundation are placed each in 
separate stacks, as well as those with 
empty frames. This makes treating 
for moths, and getting supers in 
shape for the flow, much easier and 
better. 

W. P. Kinard, Mississippi. 
oo 


TO SAVE WAX IN THE BEE YARD 
Take old 
shallow but 


and old T super or any 
super. Out of an old 


bright sixty-pound can cut a piece 
wide enough to go inside the super 
and bend the edges and one end up 
sufficiently to nail to the inside of the 
super so that it is about three inches 
shorter than the super. Turn up the 
edges to form a spout. Fasten this 
in the super with tin slanting enough 
so that the wax will run into a can 
cover at the lower end. with a 
piece of glass from an old car body. 
Place somewhere in a sunny corne) 
of the yard. Put any bits of 
comb you have into this and you will 
have a cake of wax which may be 
rendered up with other wax or dis- 
posed of the way it is. 
Albert Carrier, New 


Cove} 


bee 


York. 
— 


MELTING OLD COMBS 


In melting old combs to save the 
horizontal wires, as well as to clean 
the frames up, use this plan: 

I have a tub seventeen inches wide, 
twenty inches long and ten inches 
deep with a_ partition lengthwise 
through the middle seven inches wide, 
soldered to the ends of the tub. The 
top edge of the partition is flush with 
the top edge of the tub. 

I use a Coleman stove for heat and 
in melting the the 
combs in at one tub and 


combs I place 


side of the 


after the comb is melted loose, I 
force the frame down to the bottom 
underneath the partition up on the 
other side. The remaining cocoons 


and wax can easily be rinsed off in 
water on this side. When enough 
and wax accumulate on the 
wax side I place a burlap sack ove) 
the water side of the tub dip the wax 
and into it, squeeze out the 
water and wax put the remains 
in a bag to be shipped for rendering 
Most of the wax is then dipped off., 

R. L. 


cocoons 


cocoons 


and 


Griggs, lowa. 


— 


SUMAC BOBS 


I have found sumac bobs a good 
smoker fuel. I pick them in the fall, 
hang them in some other 
suitable dry they 
produce good smoke which does not 


burn fast. 


sacks, or 
container, to and 
too 


Don Smith, Kansas. 
ln 


MOVING BEES TO CELLAR 


trouble in 
winter use 
Leave 
in the 
a loss of bees by 


To eliminate 
into the cellar fon 
Kleenex to stop the entrance. 
it in until all the 
cellar. This saves 


moving 
bees 


bees are 
e 
Photo by John C. Hogg 
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flying out in the cold and it also pre- 
vents stinging. 
Asa Harris, Wisconsin. 


——_ 
INSULATING THE COVER 


Kenneth Bragden, of Tennessee, 
says when assembling hive covers to 
put a layer of corrugated paper be- 
tween the wood and metal. In addi- 
tion I cut a piece of asbestos and put 
this on top of the corrugated paper, 
then nail on the metal cover. The 
asbestos is the same as that which is 
used on your furnace pipes and comes 
in rolls eighteen inches wide. It is 
not expensive. 

L. F. Childers, Missouri. 


— ae 


STOPPING FRICTION ON 
SECTION BLOCK 


When filling sections with foun- 
dation the block sometimes becomes 
covered with beeswax and friction is 
so great that the foundation is hard 
to move up and down to the section 
itself. Scrape the excess wax off the 
block and coat the block with a thin 
smooth layer of parowax and friction 
will almost entirely disappear. Use 
this wherever wax moves on another 
surface. 

E. M. Cole, Iowa. 


— 7 


PUTTING BACK WET COMBS 


In putting back wet combs or 
combs that are honey coated, experi- 
ence has taught me that the best way 
to avoid excitement is to do the work 
late in the afternoon, after the bees 
have quit flying for the day. During 
the night, the honey odor will be 
taken care of and possible robbing 
prevented. An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. 

W. P. Kinard, Mississippi. 


— 


DEVICE FOR SCRAPING FRAMES 


Saw a board to super width or a 
little longer. Nail or fasten it on top 
with screws. Bore a hole in center 
of board just a little larger than ends 
of frames. This prevents damage to 
combs when one is scraping off wax. 
A hive body is OK. too. A piece of 
plywood will serve for a bottom. One 
end of frame rests in hole while the 
upper end is held in hand and same 
turns at will in any direction. Top 
board with hole should be about 4 
inches wide. 

Loren J. Matson, Wisconsin. 


a 
FOR SAVING QUEENS 


For queens which have emerged 
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A FOOT POW 
By Eugene Wyble 


Last summer we bought the entirs 
stock of an exbeekeeper to get the 
super fittings we needed. It seemed a 
shame to throw away the rest of the 
equipment especially the frames and 
hive bodies. The frames were strong, 
and free from the crevices and groves 
that the bee moths love. But a rough 
edging of wax stuck to the inside of 
the frames, where the brood comb 
had been cut out. And the entire 
frame was one ungodly mass of flint 
hard propolis. From the looks of 
them, that beekeeper must have had 
to beat them out of the hive body 
with an axe, on the hottest day in 
July! 

We tried scraping the frames clean 
with a bee knife. That was taking 
up too much time. And we hadn't 
any kettle large enough to boil any 
appreciable amount of frames at one 
time. So, we finally hit on the simple 
device shown that grinds the bee glue 
off. It does a real job, too. You can 
clean a frame until the wood is as 
white as the day it left the factory. 

There was a large grindstone under 
the wagon shed; one of those made 





and have been found on the comb, 
we take a two hole queen cage and 
drill out the back of it. Drive two 
nails, one at each opposite corner 
through the cage from the screen side 
so that the nails extend through and 
can be stuck into the comb right over 
the queen. This saves time and pre- 
vents the queen from crawling away 
into the grass when we are exam- 
ining, and we also use it when 
shaking packages. 
Herbert Stridier, Georgia. 


ERED FRAMe CLEANER 





for foot treadle operation. On the 
splash board, directly in front of the 
seat, we mounted a section of broom 
stick on an axle so it would turn 
freely. Half the broomstick would 
lay against the grindstone when the 
splash board was pused forward. The 
splash board was pushed forward. The 
surface. The section that would 
come in contact with the grindstone 
was covered with a single layer of 
rubber cut from an old overshoe. The 
balance was covered with two thick- 
nesses of ordinary window screening. 
To use, start the grindstone turn- 
ing. Place the frame to be cleaned 
against the wire and push forward 
and down at a 45 degree angle. The 
broomstick will turn very fast, since 
it will be geared up about 15 or more 
to 1, and the wire will grind off the 
bee glue is a remarkably short time. 
The heavy grindstone acts as a fly- 
wheel, and the entire device can be 
worked by an eight year old boy, In 
fact, when the picture was taken, my 
eight year old son was using it. 


Maryland. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 

Taken by F. W. Evans, Williston, 
N. D., send in by F. Gray Butcher, 
College Station, N. D. Hollyhock is 
used often now for roadside planting 
and each blossom may be a haven 
for bees of all sorts. Honeybees are as 
numerous as others and stay a long 
time. It is not unusual to see several 
kinds of bees, together, ringed around 
the base of the flower, like people at 
the same table. 
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WHO'S IT? 


This gentleman, kneeling by his 
little daughter, is one of the prom- 
inent Association leaders, a sideline 
beekeeper but much interested in 
experimental work and one of the 
most prominent men in every phase 
of the industry. He is not as well 
known as some of those whose 
pictures have appeared in this series 
but he has come to the front in the 
last few years enough to be well 
known to quite a large number of 
other beekeepers. 

Now, who is he? Answer at once. 
Our reading pages go to press the 
fifteenth of this month. Don’t hesi- 
tate to try a guess even if you have 
tried before and even if you have not 
heard from us. For those who guess 
correctly their subscription to Ameri- 
can Bee Journal will be advanced 
three months, unless in the card on 
which the guess is given, return is 
requested in some other way. 


Last Month, Edward Lloyd Sechrist, 


Roscoe, California 


More than 50 replies in regard to 
our July “unknown” were received 
from 23 states scattered all over 
these United States. But the identity 
of the man behind the full beard did 
not trouble very many people be- 
cause we had 33 replies that either 
guessed that the man was E. L. 
Sechrist, or came right out and said 
so. Yes, it is E. L. Sechrist who was 
associate apiculturist with the Bee 
Culture in Washington, D. C. from 
1917 to 1931; in charge of the Pacific 
Coast Bee Culture Field Laboratory 
in California from 1931 to 1934; who, 
following that, retired to commercial 
honey production and writing, moving 
to Papeete, Tahiti, Society Islands; 
and who later returned to this 
country because of the war. He was 
remembered by many readers for his 
very fine series of articles entitled 
“Honey Getting,’ published some 
time ago in American Bee Journal. 
(Our readers will be glad to know 
that “Honey Getting” is being pub- 
lished as a book and will be on the 
market in about a month.) In addi- 
tion to this, Sechrist is a commercial 
honey producer who has kept bees for 
profit in California, Ohio, Maryland, 
Africa, Haiti and Tahiti. 

R. H. Walstrom, Omaha, Nebraska 
writes, “The gentleman with the 
whiskers is Mr. E. L. Sechrist. The 
chair with the British Heraldry on 
the back in which he is sitting, proves 
that he is somewhat of a_ world 
traveler as well as a good beekeeper.” 
W. G. Duckwall, Jacksonville, Illinois 
suggests that we name the “un- 
known” E. L. Sechrist, the  back- 
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Our August “Unknown” 


ground being very definitely British. 
He guesses that the picture was taken 
in British South Africa in years gone 
by. Milton H. Strickler of Maple 
Shade, New Jersey says, “Though I 
have never met the man, I believe I 
recognize the eyes and shape of his 
face. It is Sechrist the world wide 
beekeeper and author of ‘Honey 
Getting.’”’ Ivan W. Parks, Romeo, 
Michigan, also recognizes the author 
of the series of articles entitled 
“Honey Getting.’’ Harold R. Mickle, 
Plain, Wisconsin says, “It is E. L. 
Sechrist with his whiskers for dis- 
guise.” (I am sure Mr. Sechrist was 
very proud of his full beard and did 








E. L. Sechrist, as he is today. 





not wear it as a disguise.) Albert 
J. Braun, of Naples, New York, who 
heard Mr. Sechrist speak in the ’20’s 
at Cornell ata short course and was 
much impressed, guessed that it was 
E. L. Sechrist even though at that 
time he was not wearing the whiskers. 
Clyde Wheeler, Dashler, Ohio, says 
“That’s Sechrist. He used to keep 
honey accounts around here for the 
government before that beard grew 
so.” To be perfectly frank, Clyde, 
even though posed in a chair with a 
coat of arms, the picture was taken 
in New York when Sechrist returned 
from Africa at the age of 37. Paul 
A. Oblack, Willard, Wisconsin, first 
guessed that our ‘“Who’s It” was 
E. F. Phillips, but on second thought 
sent a second card saying, “It began 
to bear a_ resemblance to E. L. 
Sechrist.”” John Truckey, Vincennes, 
Indiana, says, “‘Who’s It’ for July 
looks much like E. L. Sechrist of 
California, the man who wants to 
know all about everything.” Mr. 
V. O. Lee, Charleston, Arkansas 
writes, “at first I thought it was a 
sticker, but as I am an ex-tonsor 
(barber to you and to me) I believe 
I can feel my way through those 
whiskers and say he is the ‘Honey 
Getter’ under the four suns, E. L. 
Sechrist.” J. J. Vargo, Granite City, 
Illinois says, “it could be none other 
than E. L. Sechrist, at present o. 
Roscoe, California and those whiskers 
probably he wore at _ Rodesia, 
L’Afrique.” Ray Neel, Richwood, 
Ohio and John M. Scharff, Glen- 
mont, New York, both indicated that 
they believed that if the “unknown” 
would come out from behind the 
whiskers, it would be Mr. E. L. 
Sechrist. J. E. McKee, Alpine, New 
York thought that anybody would 
know that it was E. L. Sechrist and 
that the second paragraph of our July 
issue gave it away. Leo E. Sawyer, 
Los Angeles, California and E. 
Martin, Goodland, Missouri both 
guessed that our unknown was E. L. 
Sechrist, basing their guesses on our 
description. We will have to be a 
little more vague from now on. 


But our guesses were not all right. 
I. L. Barton of Townville, Pennsyl- 
vania was one of seven who thought 
that our unknown was E. R. Root, 
“as he looked in the good old days. 
Where is his bicycle?’”’ Three others 
guessed that our unknown was Dr. 
E. F. Phillips, Cornell University, 
Cornell, New York and W. P. Kinard, 
Louisville, Mississippi was one of 
three who guessed that our unknown 
was Mr. James I. Hambleton “known 
as the ‘Generalissimo of Beekeep- 
ing.’’’ Ha! Ha! to you, Mr. Kinard. 


We have been pleased with your 
interest in our ‘‘Who’s It” columns. 
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FOUR YEARS WITH RESISTANT 


STOCK 


By R. E. NEWELL 


HILE my experience with Ameri- 

can Foulbrood has been over a 
period of some twenty years and I 
had been selecting resistant queens 
as breeding stock, I was pleased with 
the prospects of securing queens of 
this type from other producers. 
Therefore, I started buying resistant 
queens some four years ago, and at 
present nearly all of my colonies are 
headed with resistant queens. While 
I have had disease crop up occasion- 
ally in a few colonies each season, it 
has occurred in non-resistant stock 
such as stray swarms or package bees 
that had not been requeened in most 
cases. 

I have given resistant stock a 
thorough test and find it is just 
as good for honey gathering as regu- 
lar stock and is much less sus- 
ceptible to A. F. B. and if it is 
kept pure and not allowed to mate 
with non-resistant stock this trait 
runs fairly uniform. I now keep all 
stray swarms and non-resistant stock 
in separate yards and requeen to re- 
sistant stock either from queens of 
my own breeding or from queens pur- 
chased from breeders specializing in 
resistant queens. 

Several large beekeepers and many 
small hobby beekeepers in my neigh- 
borhood have suffered severely from 
A. F. B. during the past two years 
while my have been only 
minor ones and constitute more of a 
nuisance than real disaster. 


losses 
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D=FENSE WORKER'S 
BEFS 


The following facts may be of 
value to other 
using this stock. 


beekes pers who are 


Do rot try to 
that has A. F. 
with a queen, or by re- 
moving diseased brood. I have found 
that disease will crop up again in 90 
per cent of such colonies. 


clean up a colony 
B. by requeening it 
resistant 


frames with sheets of 


taken 


Do not use 
foundation or 
from diseased colonies and expect to 
affect a f resistant 
queens. 


drawn comb 


cure by use of 
Do not use supers of comb from 
diseased colonies for use in resistant 
While in some cases this 
stock will be able to healthy 
brood in many in- 
stances it will become infected. 


colonies. 
raise 


such comb, in 


Give each colony a thorough in 
spection for disease before supering 
it for the honey crop, and inspect it 
again before removing the crop. Such 
precautions will pay dividends. 


Do not use any hives that are not 
positively known to be clean of dis 
ease unless such hives are thoroughly 
disinfected 
boiling in strong lye solution (Refer 
to Iowa State Association Bulletin 
by Dr. Park or U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. ) 


either by scorching or 


Do not exchange comb from one 


colony to another without giving each 


| 


a thorough examination and do not 


the famed Apache Trail of 
Arizona. He has the number divided 
into five out 


sunny 


aplaries, which are 





located in 
Arizona climate 
growing seasons 


favorable areas. The 
affords very long 
beginning with the 
nectar and pollen furnished by alfileria 
in February and March and climaxing 
with the heavy honeyflow from mes 
quite, catsclaw, sage, and other desert 
flowers. 


Although bees have long been his 
hobby, and he has had a small apiary 
and has worked with bees several 
years, J. E. Kornegay, Claypool, 
Arizona, is certainly not losing any 
opportunity to get ahead in bee- 
keeping during these boom times. He 
believes in bees to the extent that he 
is investing in his apiaries every 
dollar that he can save from his de- Velt Lake, near the renowned Tonto 
fense job. Basin. In all his apiaries M1 

Thus he has been working in a Kornegay has modern hives and 
Defense project and contributing to equipment. He prefers 10 frame 
the war effort in that way, is furn- brood chambers because of the rapidi- 
ishing large quantities of beeswax and ty with which a colony increases its 
honey for the market when the strength in the continued sunshine of 
products are so vitally needed and is early Arizona 
wisely investing in his future security. desert. 

Mr. Kornegay has 225 hives of And the venture is not all a matte 
italian bees in a beautiful valley along of investment -for this enterprising 


One apiary is located beside Roose 


springtime in_ the 
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exchange at all 
necessary. 


unless absolutely 

Do not handle frames or colonies 
during periods when nectar is not 
plentiful and bees are not busy with 
their own business. When robber bees 
are present it is well to guard against 
the danger of robbing. 

Do not allow a diseased colony to 
be present in the apiary any longer 
than is absolutely necessary. Treat 
at once, 

Scrape all hives, tops, bottoms and 
inner covers thoroughly with broken 
glass to remove all wax and propolis 
before disinfecting and repaint hive 
bodies, tops, inner covers and bottoms 
with at least two coats of good paint, 
using plenty of thinner in the first 
coat. sees do not object to a good 
paint inside the hives when thorough- 
ly dry, and paint covers up any possi- 
bility of any parts being overlooked. 

The above notes are based on 
gained through many 
years experimenting with A. F. B. I 
have working on methods of 
ing diseased colonies when _ in- 
fection is not heavy, during the past 
four years with very good success. 
Until methods have been 
thoroughly tested it is best for the 
average beekeeper to follow’ the 
practice of eradi- 
Clean up and keep clean if 
you are in a diseased area. 


experience 


been 


+ 


treat 
these 


general disease 


cation. 
Massachusetts. 


worker and beekeeper. He expects 
an income ranging from $1,000 to 
$1,500 from honey and wax sales this 
year. 

Anyone interested in bees can 
readily see what a good prospect this 
beekeeper in sunny Arizona has for 
the future 


_— 


HOW MUCH IS 
A BILLION? 


None of us could count it regard- 
less of age; if we started now, we 


would be dead béfore we finished. 
Yet the national debt; accordhing 
to a treasury estimate, ‘is “yow 


$206,000,000,000 or a debt equal to 
$1,486.00 for every man, woman and 
child in the United States siliate 


tr 
~]° 
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BEEKEEPING IN WALES 
AND THE BORDER 


By R. W. PARKER 





ALES is a country in extent 
about the size of Palestine, and, 
with the 
shares the traditional 
and historical background of “a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” 


in * common 


Christianity, 


cradle of 


In the early days of the Princi- 
pality, beekeeping and agriculture 
generally was the legacy of Monasti- 
cism. In the 13th century the Cister- 
cian Abbey of Neath, maintained a 
flock of 4,000 sheep. Every 
county in Wales, has a long record of 
place-names prefixed with “Llan,” 
literally enclosure “indicating the 
enclosure belonging to the monks.” 
Today the beautiful ruins of their 
houses, which annually attract 
thousands of visitors in peace times, 


over 
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stand as silent witnesses of their de- 
voted lives for they were the al- 
moners’ of the poor, taught farming 
and gardening to the people and 
introduced fruit and other trees from 
distant countries. 

The Welshman, has not been slow 
to profit by the legacy since today the 
Welsh Agriculturalist represents all 
that is best in small farming. Wales 
“can boast of the unique distinction 
of being the one country in the uni- 
verse one definitely 
national variety of each of the most 
important classes of four-legged farm 
livestock. ‘The Welsh black cattle, 
the Welsh pig, the Welsh ponies and 
various breeds of sheep all of un- 
doubted excellence. 


possessed of 


In no country of the world has any 
branch of agriculture figured so con 
spicuously in its legislative consti- 
tution as beekeeping in Wales. On: 
historian has written: “Our ancestors 
(the ancient Cymry) held these 
industrious people in great vener- 
ation, and believed them.to be of 
paradisiacal origin. For this reason, 
their priests taught that the chanting 
of mass was not acceptable to the 
deity unless the lighted tapers were 
made of their wax. Out of their 
dulcet stores they brewed their na- 
tional liquor, metheglin, or the medic- 
inal beverage. When the country was 
nearly one continued wilderness al- 
most every hollow oak was an apiary; 
and as the woods were gradually 
destroyed, the bees were diminshed 
in proportion. Their nests on the 
wastes were the property of the lords 
of the soil and rented by some vassals. 
On freehold lands they were claimed 
by their respective proprietors. The 
discoverer of a swarm was entitled 
by law to a reward of a penny, if 
they were domesticated bees, and one 
penny and a dinner, or in lieu, the 
whole of the wax, if they were of the 
wild race. Whoever cut down a tree 
upon another person’s property, in 
order to get at the nest of the bees, 
was to be amerced the full value of 
both tree and bees. The respective 
prices of different swarms were as- 


Top, left, bee garth, still in use in a 
Welsh upland farm. Center and below, other 
scenes of Welsh bee 
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certained by the law in the following 
manner: 

The parent hive 24 pence 
Same after emitting one colony 20 pence 
Same after emitting a second colony, 16 pence 
Same after emitting a third colony 12 pence 
The first swarm 16 pence 
A colony from the fist swarm 12 pence 
The same from the second swarm & pence 

Early swarms were reckoned of 
full value by the first of August; such 
as swarmed after that date were not 
valued above 4d until the following 
May. 

In comparison with the price of 
other articles at the time the Welsh 
laws were framed, bees, by the above 
account, seem to have been very dear, 
and consequently scarce; but the 
price set upon them by law, was much 
above the real price in commerce be- 
tween buyer and seller. This was 
owing to the veneration they were 
held in by the Legislature, and was 
intended to deter the subject from 
offending against the statutes made 
to preserve them. As a confirmation 
of this opinion, everything that be- 
longed to bees, had its value ex- 
aggerated in law: even a beehive was 
appraised at S2/-, when a _ new 
plough, without irons, was valued 
only at two pence, a cow with the 
first calf, four shillings, and a sucking 
lamb a penny. 

The sacred esteem in which bees 
were held, at length declining, api- 
aries were gradually reduced to their 
present fewness of number. How- 
ever, several persons still execrate 
the profane act of disposing of their 
bees for money, but will, neverthe- 
less, let them out for the half share of 
the money and wax when they are 
killed annually in autumn and the 
whole live stock to be parted equally 
between them at the end of the 
fourth year. 

Mead, a drink composed of water 
and honey,was formerly the principal 
beverage amongst the natives of 
Wales. In the time of Hywel Dda, the 
mead-brewer was one of the officers 
of the royal household; and_ the 
following enumeration of his _ privi- 
leges occurs in the laws of that 
prince: 

“The mead-brewer shall have his 
land freely, and a horse from the 
king, and a share of the visitors’ gift 
money, and the third part of the wax, 
which shall be taken off the vat, the 
two parts being divided between the 
hall and the chamber—two shares for 
the hall and the third for the 
chamber.”’ 

In another copy it is stated that 
‘he claims the covering over the vat 
or else fourpence, according to the 
choice of the owner of the feast.” 

Unfortunately there is no longer a 
variety of Apis Mellifica that can be 
said to be indigenous to Wales. The 
British black bee which incidentally 
was more brown than black in color 
—succumbed wholesale to the ravages 
of the disease known as Acarine in 
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1904. This scourge swept the country 
with the force of a devastating fire 
and Welsh beekeeping was robbed for 
all time of a bee of unparalleled 
qualities as a comb builder with cap- 
pings of whitest purity, a nectar 
gatherer, used to the vagaries of the 
British climate, and of only moderate 
swarming propensities. 

Present day beekeeping in the 
Principality and border is for the 
most part carried on only on a limited 
scale and although apiaries of a 
hundred colonies are to be found, 
nowhere is beekeeping carried on as 
an entirely commercial undertaking. 
In the more remote parts beegarths 
are still to be found and the _ illus- 
tration is of one still in use in an up 
land farm and is of interest as show- 
ing the evolution from the bee-gum 
to the skep. This is in striking con 


trast to the beautiful up-to-date api- 
ary of Mr. C. H. Davies, on the 
Border. 

Wales is a country of politics, re- 
ligion and song but the Principality 
has never taken seriously to the phy- 
sical sciences. Agricultural colleges 
are shy of opening their doors to bee- 
keeping and there are practically no 
facilities for training in the craft. 
The universities have an entomo- 
logical department which renders no 
service to beekeeping and disease 
problems have to be submitted to the 
English research stations. Wales has 
a rich and varied flora and fauna but 
in her long history has produced no 
gist of note. It has been left 
to visiting Englishmen to chronicle 
her rich heritage. 


zoolo 


England. 
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AN IDEAL HIVE STAND 


The bottom board of the hive is the 
most destructible part of hive equip 
ment; it rots quickly when placed on 
the ground, is eaten by termites, 
finally to require replacement so 
at least three bottom boards are 
necessary for the life of the average 
hive. A good stand under the bottom 
reduces this loss even though it does 
not entirely eliminate it. The bottoms 


should in any event be removed 


periodically, cleaned, painted with a 
protective coat, if possible embodying 





an insect deterrent, like the creosote 
compounds. 

We have tried cement, wood, all 
kinds of paper, discarded tire rims, 
but nothing equals this piece of cor- 
rugated metal. Right now it is not 
easy to procure unless from discards 
from buildings. Normally a_ piece 
which will lay under the hive and ex- 
tend some on all sides, particularly 
n front, costs about thirty-five cents 
per hive. But it lasts indefinitely 
carries easily, takes up little room. 
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THE ATTITUDE NECESSARY 
TOWARD BEGINNERS 


By FORREST H. WELLS 


ARTIME increase’ in honey 
prices, sugar scarcity, and the 
“back to the land’’ attitude, which 
always has a rebirth in distressing 
times, combine now to produce a 
flood of inexperienced beekeepers. 
For the most part they know little 
of the craft, fancying that nothing 
more is involved than the purchase 
of a bee and a box to keep her in, 
thereafter drawing off honey as de- 
sired through a handy faucet. Such 
people all too often become a detri- 
ment. Often it is the beginner 
who institutes ruinous price cutting 
through ignorance of proper account- 
ing for his costs. Sometimes he crowds 
into a locality where pasture is al- 
ready inadequate. Bad handling by 
a tyro may occasion an orgy of sting- 
ing, or loose into the woods a flood 
of swarms to become wild colonies. 
Ignorance, carelessness, or  dis- 
couragement are all often the 
partners of the beginner, leading to 
poorly packaged honey and disease in 
the apiary. 
The newcomer is often considered 
a competitor in a field already 
crowded and_ poorly paid and is 
looked upon with hostility by many 
and left strictly alone by still more. 
I contend that established bee- 
keepers penalize themselves when 
they fail to help them. In some cases 
it is possible to ignore them so that 
they are soon out of the business, 
but it is highly probable they will 
pass through every stage injurious 
to the profession on their way. With 
disease and other accessories of fail- 
ure, the beginners cost their neigh- 
bors more than they would have lost 
in fair competition with a well taught 
and progressive beekeeper. 


too 


It is impossible to keep even a 
moron from becoming a bee owner 
if he so chooses. Plenty of dealers 


will sell him the bees and equipment. 
Instructive books and magazines are 
available to everyone and the govern- 
ment itself will provide him with 
publications free, so none of the evils 
charged against the beginner can be 
averted by grumbling or by ignoring 
him. They can only be made worse 
that way. 

Even from the standpoint of pure 
selfishness, -there is but one sensible 
course, As soon as a man becomes 
the owner of a single colony, he must 
be sought out, welcomed and given 
instructions, ; 
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The only practical machinery for 
attending to this necessity is a local 
organization, preferably not taking in 
very much territory. As an _ indi- 
vidual, you cannot go about the 
country jacking up a multitude of 
amateurs to proper standards, but 
any one man with energy and deter- 
mination can become the spark plug 
of an organization that will do so. It 
is good business from a dollars and 
cents standpoint to provide a proper 
local club, keep it alive, and see that 
it has correct objectives. 

For the most part, these will be 
educational, which means that the 
association will ultimately perish un- 
less it follows a definite, sensibly- 
planned program of teaching. To 
induce a worth-while number of bee- 
keepers to attend meetings regularly, 
it is obvious that the meetings must 
be worth attending. Since there are 
three main levels of b2e owners, it is 
absolutely essential to provide in- 
structions for all of them, rudiments 
for the ignorant, discussion and re- 
view of fundamentals for the estab- 
lished, run-of-the-mine beekeeper, 
and a cracker barrel debate for the 
old timers. It is impossible to set the 
same program before these three 
groups without having two of them 
bored at any given moment. Any 
series of meetings which bores two 
thirds of the listeners is doomed to 
early extinction. 

I think bee magazines would be 
improved if they realized the sharp 
distinctions between these three main 
classes of subscribers. I have read 
issues that seemed to assume the 
reader was an expert with years of 
standing, operating hundreds, if not 
thousands, of colonies. I do not think 
a census of subscribers would show 
any such situation, and the small 
operator or the beginner is driven off 
when he picks up a magazine and 
finds it is addressed wholly to the 
beetle-browed scientist and the whole- 
sale operator. Magazines catering to 
other crafts do not make this mistake. 
A woodworker’s publication will al- 
ways contain an article or two for the 
expert, but the bulk of the contents 
is aimed at the ordinary middle class. 
Moreover, each issue will have several 
projects suitable for the beginner and 
often a serial discussion of the im- 
plements and practices of the craft 
aimed at the complete tyro. These 
publications have learned that the 


ignoramus of today is the prosperous 
expert of tomorrow, and that is one 
reason they have built such large 
circulations. It is common knowledge 
that only a tiny fraction of bee 
owners subscribe to a bee publication. 


If the local bee club avoids this 
type of error, it can draw the be- 
ginners in and keep them coming, it 
can provide a library of bee publi- 
cations, promote widespread sub- 
scriptions to bee magazines and see 
that files of these are available to the 
little fellow who cannot afford to be- 
come a subscriber. The power of 
such a group can become a shield to 
all beekeepers. The few whose 
conduct is injurious are for the most 
part merely untaught, only an organi- 
zation can bring them together for 
adequate instruction. 


The occasional man who simply 
cares nothing for the rights of other 
people will feel nothing but indiffer- 
ence toward the disapproval of a few 
competitors. Adverse comment from 
a trade association of local men is far 
more formidable. It is public opinion 
made vocal. 


Whether we like it or not, new- 
comers are going to appear among us, 
probably in large numbers. The only 
sensible course is to see them correct- 
ly taught, which means the provision 
of a local organization with a definite, 
well-planned course of instruction 
in fundamentals, and only the old 
timers can provide this. In every 
community where they fail to do so, 
the penalty for the neglect will come 
out of their own pockets. 


Virginia. 


— 


5,000,000 WORMS 
TO AN ACRE 


Charles E. Sanborn, professor 
emeritus of entomology at the Okla- 


homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, says that there are more 
than 250 trillion “subterranean 


dwellers” in the top eighteen inches 
of Oklahoma’s forty-four million 
acres of land. Angleworms, earth- 
worms, night crawlers, rainworms, 
garden hacklers, or just plain red 
worms, 5,000,000 to the acre, work- 
ing to make the soil better. 


Their digestive system can convert 
poor soil to good by changing the 
mineral properties. ‘In.-thirty- years 
a crew of worms can almost make 
poor soil good through a _ process 
of mixing the top 18 inches and 
through the changes which occur 
there chemically. 
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FROM 
DOWN 








We often hear Australia spoken 
of as the continent “down under.” 
I suppose that means under the 
equator. B. Blackbourn of Canter- 
bury, Victoria, Australia sends these 
pictures with notes about them. Bee- 
keeping is a large commercial occu- 
pation as it is in parts of the United 
States. 
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LOST! 10,000,000 POUNDS 


OF HONEY! 


By C. O. A. KRAMER 


OT in the whole United States, 
not in one state alone, but in a 
radius of only 25 miles around the 
bustling City of Chicago! These facts 
were ascertained in a survey con- 


ducted throughout the past month 
around and about Chicagoland by the 
writer and a friend who has an api- 
ary of about 100 hives. White and 
yellow sweet clover was rampant in 
this territory this season. Mile after 
mile it waved in the summer breezes 
with scarcely a handful of bees in all 
this territory to tap and store these 
wasted riches! 

Our first trip was made from well 
within the city limits of Chicago in 
a northwesterly direction, through 
Des Plaines and along the Northwest 
Highway and then back along the 
Algonquin Road. Starting early 
from Cicero Avenue, we went west- 
ward, passing many a subdivision laid 
out in the boom days of ’28 and ’29 
where street signs sway drunkenly in 
the summer sun and sidewalks start 
from nowhere and end nowhere. All 
about us, block after city block, we 
saw nothing but white sweet clover in 
full bloom and nary a bee in quest 
of sweets. South of Des Plaines and 
westward for several miles and along 
the railroad were acres after acres 
of the same. Out near Mt. Prospect, 
where brother Meinecke sells and 
advertises his famous ‘‘Honey Candy” 
along Higgins Road we saw our first 
signs of bee activity; beyond that 
nothing stirring. 

Our next trip was made northward 
for about 22 miles. Beginning just 
north of Chicago limits, and even well 
within the limits, was more sweet 
clover. Just a little north of Chicago 
we passed one stretch of about five 
miles with sweet clover to the right 
and left of us as far as we could see. 
We drove east to the mile section line 
and found a truck gardener working 
about 5 acres. We asked if anyone 
kept bees around there. He replied 
“Why, no. There’s nothing here for 
them to live on. You gotta have 
buckwheat for bees.’’ Further con- 
versation developed the fact that he 
originally came from New York State 
and honey to him meant buckwheat 
honey, nothing else. 

Another trip took us in a south- 
westerly direction along the road to 
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Lockport and Joliet and along the 
old Illinois-Michigan and _ Illinois 
drainage canals. Most of this territory 
looks as though a race of giants 
scooped up the limestone rock and 
left it scattered about for miles. Here 
the sweet clover was really in its ele- 
ment. Near several of the smaller 
towns and villages religious com- 
munities are located and nearly 
every one of them boasts of an 
apiary, some of considerable size. 
Several of the members of the Cook- 
DuPage Co. Beekeepers Association 
are located in this territory, although 
there are miles of sweet clover with 
here and there only a solitary bee 
buzzing contentedly among all this 
wealth of nectar. 


South along Harlem Avenue, just 
after you leave the manufacturing 
district is another immense expanse 
of territory, literally covered with 
sweet clover. In the fall the sweet 
clover gives way to an equal expanse 
of asters so that you could be assured 
of an important fall flow if you were 
located in this territory. Somewhere 
to the south here, brother Chas. Duax 
has his apiaries. We went as far as 
212th Street and, with only a small 
community here and _ there, the 
balance, with little exception, was 
taken over by sweet clover. Most of 
this territory is underlaid with lime- 
stone, jutting out here and there, so 
that it is mostly unsuited for agri- 
cultural purposes and the sweet 
clover just grows unchecked. 


South and east along 179th Street, 
the road takes us to Hammond, 
Indiana. More sweet clover as far 
as the eye can see. In Midlothian 
the walks and acreage is covered with 
it and it continues on until we come 
to New Holland where the _ truck 
gardeners have their clean little 
patches of onions and other vege- 
tables, then again sweet clover on 
until we near the Indiana state line. 

While it seems a pity that all this 
wealth of nectar should remain un- 
touched and not turned into delicious 
honey, the fact still remains that here 
is truly a great field for future de- 
velopment. Sometime ago there ap- 
peared a little article in the American 
Bee Journal stating, among other 
things, “that it required a concen- 
tration of millions of blossoms in 
order to provide suitable nectar for 
even a small apiary.”’ Well, here 


within a radius of 25 miles around 
Chicago there are the millions upon 
millions of blossoms necessary to pro- 
vide the required amount of nectar. 
Dr. C. C. Miller once spoke of having 
about 200 acres of cucumbers ad- 
jacent to his Marengo apiary which 
supplied him with a sizable fall flow. 
In this territory there are thousands 
upon thousands of acres of sweet 
clover, blooming as it did this year 
from late June until at present. 

My friend, who made these tours 
with me, is a professor of botany at 
one of the local colleges. We plotted 
the territory covered in our journeys 
and, using his own production as a 
basis, estimated that the acreage in- 
volved could have produced _ the 
enormous total of 50,000,000 pounds 
of honey! Yet, in order to be on the 
conservative side, we deducted all 
territory shown within city or village 
limits, although in_ such places, 
especially the abandoned subdivisions 
previously mentioned, sweet clover 
bloomed in greater luxuriance, and 
reduced our estimate 80 per cent. 

Why should a honey producer hie 
himself to the wilds of Minnesota or 
argue with alligators or water moc- 
casins in the sunny South when right 
here, within easy transportation of 
one of America’s largest cities, lies a 
wealth of nectar, practically un- 
touched. 


Illinois. 


— = 


BEES AND 
SNAPDRAGONS 


I see mention in the Journal 
in the past about bees working 
on snapdragons. The last few days 
have been warm and bees. are 
flying, gathering pollen. The green- 
house doors are open and so the bees 
came in to get what they could. We 
have in bloom primroses, cinerarias, 
begonias, calendulas, stock, peas, 
tulips, hyacinths and snapdragons. 
The bed of snapdragons covers about 
three hundred square feet with 
hundreds of bloom. 

In regard to bees working the newer 
and better snaps, they don’t havea 
chance. The lip of the flower does not 
open even when the flower has died. I 
doubt if honeybees or even bumble- 
bees could pull the dragon’s jaws 
apart. They might have with the 
old kind of snaps, but not with the 
newer ones. Of the flowers mentioned, 
the bees worked only the hyacinths 
and begonias. 

O. C. Ennis, 
Ohio. 
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I—DESERT BEEKEEPER 
STAYS ON THE JOB 


Natt Dodge sent this picture to go 
with his saguaro story but it was not 
used. Many beekeepers stay on the 
job at the outyards like this, with 
some kind of building, or a honey- 
house on wheels, or makeshift 
quarters, where they extract, return 
supers, and haul away the honey. 
The central honeyhouse is now most 
often used. But, who knows? We 
may go back to this. 


—_ go 


2—LET NATURE OPEN 
THE ENTRANCE 


We have never found any plan 
equal to this one for confining bees 
to the hive temporarily, yet releasing 
them automatically. It is grand when 
hiving packages. Put.the bees in in 
late afternoon, stop the entrance 
(this entrance is just the top flight 
hole-upper entrance) with succulent 
green grass, lightly placed. Don’t 
crowd it in. When the grass dries the 
bees poke it out and start flight. 
Uusually by the next day they will 
have flight well established, without 
drifting and with none of the wild 
scramble that comes when they are 
hived without precaution. 


oan 


3— A SIMPLE UPPER 
ENTRANCE 


Since the upper entrance is_ so 
often used now, even in summer, and 
frequently for winter, interest is 
keen in just how to provide it. We 
bore a three fourths inch hole in the 
front hand hold of the hive. It really 
is a middle entrance as a super is left 
on top for winter and the bottom en- 
trance is tightly closed. When spring 
comes, the bees first use the upper 
entrance and then the lower one is 
opened when the colony is well able 
to defend itself from robbers or needs 
the extra flight space. 


a 


KAMLOOPS DIVISION 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


W. Huxley has been elected as both 
president and secretary-treasurer of 
the Kamloops Division of the British 
Columbia Association. R. Blackwell, 
J. J. Beesley and G. A. Luyat have 
been elected as directors. Miss A. E. 
Bostock has been appointed district 
representative to the central execu- 
tive. F. H. Fullerton, 

British Columbia. 
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THE HONEY PLANT GARDEN 


For nearly ten years the American Bee Journal 
has maintained a test garden for the purpose of 
discovering new plants which might prove of 
value for bee pasture. Hundreds of plants from 
all parts of the temperate world have been under 
observation. To be of much value to the bee- 
keeper plants must not only be attractive to the 
bees but they must serve some other useful pur- 
pose to justify their cultivation in sufficient acre- 
age to yield honey in abundance. 

More than twenty species of goldenrods, as 
many of lespedezas and more than that number 
of milk vetches are among the many things ob- 
Among something like 500 different 
species planted less than a dozen offer much hope 
of becoming important to the beekeeper. 

Plants to be useful can be divided into three 
First there such 
clovers and alfalfas which might be planted by 
farmers over large areas. Next come the special 
crops which serve special purpose such as the drug 
or perfume trade and lastly the plants which can 
be successfully naturalized on waste land. 

Results of the modest effort supported by this 
magazine are most encouraging and indicate a 
promising field for further investigation. The 
project, however, has outgrown our facilities. So 
many problems present themselves and so many 
plants remain to be investigated that a staff of 
several persons would be needed to carry on 
properly. Once a plant is found which attracts 
the bees freely we need a field test to determine its 
requirements for propagation and cultivation and 
to determine its usefulness. With many such field 
tests going at one time a considerable acreage of 
land is required and much work must be done. 

The bee pasture problem is sufficiently serious 
to justify the industry in finding some means of 
support for an all out study of the whole field. 


served. 


classes. are forage crops as 


= 


CONTROL OF MATING 


Tue greatest problem in connection with the 
breeding of disease resistant bees is to insure 
mating of young queens to drones of similar 
parentage. The male parent is apparently as im- 
portant as is the mother in the inheritince of this 
quality. 
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It is doubtful whether any queen breeder in 
America is so situated as to insure desired mating. 
Altogether too little attention has been given to 
this point. While there are many who argue that 
most of the queens are likely to meet drones from 
the immediate vicinity, the the 
European mating stations do not support that 
contention. 

It is recorded that at the station at the Frische 
Narrows in Germany, which is free of bees, sixty- 
nine per cent of the golden Italian 
California origin mated with black drones from 
the mainland five miles away, while only ten per 
cent mated with drones of their own kind at the 
station. The others failed to mate or were lost. 

The more isolated the location and the greater 
the concentration of drones of the desired quality, 
the better the chances of proper matings, but we 
The 


breeder who offers daughters of mothers of tested 


records of 


bees of 


are far from securing dependable results. 


resistance without more than ordinary precautions 
to protect his mating may bring disappointment to 
his customers whose bees are exposed to con- 
tagion. 


— 


TREES FOR BEES 


Ix 1884 the then head of the department of 
horticulture of lowa State College, J. L. 
Budd, recommended the Russian 
(Tilia cordata) for planting in this 
Budd brought many hardy fruit and ornamental 
this country recommended this 
basswood as the the “purest and 
whitest honey known to commerce.” He stated 
that the tree is able to resist the hottest and driest 
winds of the interior climate. 

It seems a bit strange that so little attention 
has been given to the selection of trees because 
of their nectar yield. 


basswood, 


country. 


and 
source of 


trees to 


\ We plant many basswood, 
trees, but nobody has investigated the compara- 
tive attraction for the bees of the many different 
kinds. The books list more than twenty different 
species of basswood or linden trees which are 
native to many different countries throughout the 
temperate regions. Perhaps Budd was right in 
advising the planting of this species as a shade 
or street tree, because it is the source of so much 
honey. 

Vansell has found that some varieties of apples 
yield nectar with a much higher sugar content 
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than others. The same is true of other trees as 
well. It is time we begin to find out more about 
the varieties which are of most value for the bees. 
The farmer plants the variety of grain which is 
best for the particular purpose for which it 1s 
grown. If the beekeeper will follow a similar 
practice he may be able to increase his crops sub- 
stantially. 
aw 


HONEY A SAFE FOOD 


THE fact that honey is a safe food should be 
more generally stressed. Many disorders are 
carried in foods and serious epidemics are at 
times traced to contamination of one or another 
of food products. If the public was generally 
informed that no such risk is connected with the 
use of honey it would do much to increase the 
consumption of the product of the hive. 

Much of the advertising of the citrus growers 
has been built around healthful qualities and the 
enormous growth of the citrus industry in recent 
years is the best evidence of the value of such an 
appeal. 

_V- 


BIRD’S-FOOT TREFOIL 


Bi RD’S-FOOT trefoil is a new forage crop that 
is proving itself to be adapted to a wide variety 
of conditions. Favorable reports are coming from 
New York and from Oregon and new plantings 
in the Mid-West appear promising. The first 
field test in this area as far as we are able to 
learn was in the American Bee Journal test garden 
at Atlantic, lowa. 

We have had it under observation for eight 
seasons and are convinced that it will find a per- 
manent place on the farms of the Mississippi 
Valley. However, indications are that it will 
never rank with sweet clover or alsike as a source 
of honey. The bees work it freely when there is 
no competition! from the clover but favor the 
clovers when they are in flower at the same time. 
In localities where the clovers do poorly this 
trefoil offers promise and it is valuable as a 
secondary source elsewhere. 

As is always the case with new crops seed is 
scarce and high in price and the acreage will in- 
crease slowly for that reason. It apparently 
stands close pasturing and in our meadow makes 
a very good quality of hay. It is drought re- 
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sistant and long lived. Our meadow which is six 
years old is as good or better than in its first 
years. Bird’s-foot trefoil has come to stay and al- 
though not equal to the clovers will prove of 
some value to the beekeeper. 


a 


THE HONEY INSTITUTE 


Ti IE present prosperity of the American Honey 
Institute is in marked contrast to the struggle 
which was necessary to keep it going in the early 
years. The Institute has proved its value and 
the average beekeeper is now convinced that good 
dividends are coming from this investment in its 
support. At the start support was meagre since 
so many were very doubtful of the results to be 
obtained. 

\ny prosperous industry needs some central 
agency to which the public can turn for depend- 
able information concerning its nature and _ its 
activities. The Institute is now turning out a vast 
amount of material through newspapers, maga- 
zines, teachers, and other agencies serving the 
public. Such efforts cost money but they bring 
substantial returns. The beekeepers have made 
no better investment. 


Vv - 


BEES FOR SERVICE MEN 


Or R hospitals are filling with men back from 
the battle fronts and already the casualties 
number more than for the first world war. 
Wounds and shell shock will unfit many of these 
men for their former occupations and the problem 
now is to find the opportunity for each one to 
occupy himself at the thing which he can do best. 

Some of these men should find satisfaction in 
beekeeping and colleges where it is taught should 
prepare to receive large classes of returned 
soldiers. Some very successful beekeepers resulted 
from the rehabilitation program following the 
first world war and similar opportunity should be 
available to men returning from this one. 

Not every man is adapted to beekeeping but 
some will find an open air life with the bees to be 
just what is needed. Honey production combines 
well with poultry keeping, fruit growing or 
gardening and many will prefer such a com- 
bination to beekeeping as an exclusive occupation. 
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James Hardison prepares to 


ITEMS FROM 


RING-NECKED 
SNAKE 


Last January we inquired about a 


small brown to very dark colored 
snake found in quantities under bee- 
hives. This snake has a_ bright 
orange collar and Ann Mason Robin- 
son of George’s Mills, New Hamp- 
shire, writes, ‘‘The snake you mention 
is described in the New York 
Zoological Society Bulletin Vol. 


XXXII, No. 3 May-June, 1929 
‘The ring-necked snake, Diadophis 
unique in 


punctatus, (Linne), is so 


coloration and pattern that it may be 
distinguished at a glance. It is small, 
seldom thicker than a quarter of an 
Its smooth 


inch, or 5/16 of an inch. 


scales are lustrous, gray or bluish- 


black, 


around the neck, immediately behind 


with a brilliant yellow ring 
the head, in vivid contrast to the body 


coloration. Beneath, the color is 
orange-yellow, and there is usually a 
single row of black spots along the 

The length 
from ten to 


center of the abdomen. 
of adult specimens is 
fifteen inches. 
‘Ring-necked snakes frequent damp 
woods and may be found under flat 
stones, or burrowing beneath the 
bark of decaying trees. 


them are sometimes to be found 
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ave an outdoor colony. 


EVERYWHERE 


under the top stones of old broken 
dams which no longer act as _ spill 
ways. Their distribution is quite 
general, although this species is more 
abundant in hilly areas. Their food 
small salamanders and 
earthworms. The species is oviparous. 


consists” of 
They are non-venomous.’ 
sas ON cals 


SHEEP IN THE 
APIARY 


I was much interested in the article 
in August recommending sheep in the 


apiary, mentioning the fact that 
sheep are efficient in keeping down 
grass and weeds, and that, unlike 


other farm animals, they may safely 
be kept in such a place. 

grass and 
Sheep do the 


I agree insofar as the 


weeds are concerned. 


job efficiently, a much better job 
than can be done with the lawn- 
mower, but as to safety, that is 


another matter. 

When I joined the 4-H Club I was 
hard pressed for a project since the 
only land available to me was an old 
apple orchard with knee high weeds 
and not very promising. However, I 
finally selected two Bee- 
keeping was one, and the other, 
sheep. 


projects. 


I prided myself tremendously that 
I had used my head in making such a 
wise selection. What two things could 


work out better, thought I I ex- 


pected the sheep to keep the apiary 
in apple pie order to their own benefit 
and incidentally to cut down my own 
efforts. 

When my hives came, I placed 
them in the orchard and when my 
sheep came, I turned them out too. 
My chest swelled with pride when I 
saw how efficient the sheep were in 
keeping down the grass and weeds. 
There is nothing like using the old 
noodle. 

But I crowed too soon. I soon dis- 
covered that sheep, no matter how 
much you try to de-tick them still 
have ticks and sheep that have ticks 
will itch, and sheep that itch need 
itching posts, and in an apiary what 
is handier than a hive? And what 
hive can stand firm with 160 to 180 
pounds of muscle pushing against it? 
I had several hives nearly pushed off 
their stands. So, is it safe to keep 
sheep in the apiary? 


Now I never keep them there over 
night, but sometimes do in the day. 
They do cut down grass and weeds, 
and they eat every apple as it falls, 
leaving nothing to lie around and 
decay. 

James Beecken, 
Illinois. 
Ps, ee 


SOME 
CHARACTERISTICS 
OF SWEET CLOVER 


Sweet clover, because of its adapt- 
ability, is a plant hard to understand 
unless it is studied for fifteen or 
twenty years. Changes in weather 
through the different years have an 
immediate effect on the plant making 
it a plant of no set habits. One year 
it will set seed early in a solid mass, 
and the next year the plants will set 
early and heavily here and 
there, and dry up, while other plants 
in the same field set seed sparingly 
and the plant will continue in full 
bloom and grow luxuriantly until 
killed by frost. The third year the 
plants may not yield enough seed to 
themselves, possibly because 
of root rot, although I think that root 
rot is not a disease, but a result. 


seed 


reseed 


Anywhere sweet clover has been 
grown for a number of years, I can 
select seed that will produce a strain 
that will bloom and secrete nectar 
until frost and reseed itself, or I can 
select one that will be an abundant 
producer of seed, or a strain that will 
produce leafy tender stemmed hay. 
A succession of rainy that 
have more than normal precipitation 
will exterminate sweet clover more 
thoroughly than hot dry summers. 

Efforts are being made to produce 
greater honey gathering 


seasons 


strains of 
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bees, but should an equal effort be 
made to prolong or increase the 
nectar producing activity of clover 
plants, the beekeeper would produce 
more honey with almost any kind of 
a bee. 

C. B. Trussell, 


Iowa. 
= 
BEE DEMOCRACY 
Martin Gyllberg, of Pomona, 


California, sends us a July copy of 
“The Agitator,” published by The 
Noble & Wood Machinery Company 
of New York. Under the above title 
is an interesting item on the de- 
mocracy of the hive from which we 
quote: 

“Folks generally think the queen 
bee the ruler in the colony and when 
the bees start out of the hive and 
swarm, the queen is responsible, but 


at Auchincruive, Ayrshire, Scotland, 
this idea has been knocked into a 
cocked hat. The queen is not of 


royal birth. She is just an ordinary 
worker’s egg treated better than 
other eggs. The duty of the queen 
is to lay eggs, not rule the hive. She 
is expected to produce about 100 
eggs an hour. And when because of 
old age or some weakness, she is not 
able to lay her quota, the worker 
bees turn against her and it’s curtains 
for the queen. 

“Now how does a 
come a queen? 


queen bee be- 
The workers take a 
number of worker eggs, place them 
in royal cells, feed the larvae a 
special food, and they develop into 
queens in sixteen days. Now there’s 
one place the diet counts. These 
favored young bees are groomed for 
queenship but only 
for the bridal flight. 


one is selected 


“She may be a queen, but she does 
not rule. The bee colony, according 
to these scientists, is managed by a 
sort of Board of Directors, or Control 
Board. These bees on this board are 
not the very young or the very old, 
but they are of mature age. They 
have lived long enough to know what 
should and what should not be done. 
And when the bees make a rush for 
the outdoors and 
isn’t the 
cision. 


form a swarm, it 
queen who makes this de- 
It’s the Control Board, and 
this “leave taking” isn’t done on the 
spur of the moment. Everything is 
planned ahead. Scouts are sent out 
to look for a new home and at a defi- 
nite time, zero hour, away they go. 

“Great little fellows, these bees. 
They live a busy life, but there’s one 
thing certain—dictators do not fit 
into their scheme of things. <A _ bee 
community is a democracy—no doubt 
about it. Some citizens might do 
well to study the bee.” 


\uGustT, 1944 


THIEFPROOF 
OUTAPIARY 


By Eugene Wyble 
_— ING 


many sections have pulled a lot 


defense industries in 


of farmers away from the land. Large 
tracks of land lie idle, and in this 
section at least, native white Dutch 
clover is increasing in those idle 


pasture fields, good bee pasturage, 
and just fine for the beekeeper who 
had increased his colonies enough to 
run an outapiary in addition to his 
home 


yard. But the big problem is 


how to protect those outapiaries from 


theft. With sugar rationed, hives 
left in some remote, isolated spot 
have been robbed of their supers 


without the beekeeper being aware of 
his loss until his next inspection trip. 
talked, 


novel 


One beeman, to whom | 


solved this problem in a way. 


Instead of just renting a small space 


in some field corner on an abandoned 


farm, this beeman rents the corn 
crib! 
“You see,” he said. “It isn’t any 


trouble for even a honey laden bee 
to fly between the wide spaced slats 
of a corn crib. hives on 


lock the 


So I put my 


stands inside the crib, 


and 
door.”’ 

bees 
“T never heard of 


“Keeping indoors!” | 


that!’’ 


said. 


‘“*Lt’s nothing new. 
lar bee 


They had regu- 
some parts of 
Europe. was a lot of them in 
Poland. Had the hives built in tiers, 
as a part of the building. They did 
all their bee work inside the 
building. And I have heard my 
grandfather talk of 
bees in their attic. Just left the 
window part way open for them to 
fly. He said it was a lot better than 
trying to keep back 
vard.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Well, you know that a bee seems 
to lose all 


houses in 
There 


from 


people keeping 


them in the 


desire to 


sting as soon 
as a roof gets between him and the 
sun. They won’t bother you when 
you are standing under a shed, like 
they will at other places. He said 
you could put the worst tempered 


colony in the yard inside a building, 
and they wouldn’t even offer to sting. 
I believe he was right. 

When the weather gets real hot, a 
colony inside a building is a lot cooler 
than one sitting in the scant shade 
of a small tree. You don’t have any 
trouble with weeds choking the hive 
entrance, either.” 


“But if somebody really wants to 


steal some honey, won't they pry 
some boards off the corn crib and get 
the honey just the same? These old 
corncribs aren’t any too well nailed.” 
He chuckled. “Yep, they sure could. 
But the idea of all those bees in that 
one small gets their nerve. 
There are just too many bees buzzing 
in there at one time. They would 
rather hunt for somebody that has 
left his bees set in a fence corner.” 


space 


Maryland 


pe 


BEES STORE 
CANE JUICE 


During my many years in the cane 
country I have seen bees gather cane 
ju:ce whenever it was available. The 
product, stored in old combs, tastes 
much like other local honey and when 
I made polariscopic readings, I ob- 
tained about the same results as from 
other honey, an indication of a slight 
levulose excess over dextrose, a minus 
reading, which would imdicate that it 
was a true honey. 

Cane has a mean 
about 10 to 14 
some of our improved varieties of 
richer, but my _ personal 
sugar house experience was with the 
old time canes. This percentage of 
dilution did seem to interfere 
with the process of ripening in the 
hive, as our winters are mild and the 
bees could not gather this Juice un- 
less there were flying weather. 


juice 


content of 


sucrose 
per cent; 


cane are 


not 


As our grinding season starts after 
the bees are supposed to be laid away 
for winter, I always thought that the 
cane juice take was about the same 
as the feeding of syrup at that time 
would be. My own bees never seemed 
to suffer ill effects. 

Some years 
one of 


ago I heard a tale 
our large honey pro- 
ducers who lives in that section where 
most of the cane is ground in small, 
horse power mills, for open kettle 
syrup manufacture. He was supposed 
to have had a wonderful fall flow, 
which he extracted and sold 


about 


some of 


and his customers are said to have 
accused him of selling them syrup, 
not honey. My opinion is that this 


was just a gag as few colonies could 
have a force large enough to gather 


any considerable surplus so late in 
the year. At best, it appears that 
this juice might add a bit to winter 


stores and it would probably be 
stored right in the cluster, and 
promptly used. 
Geo. W. Bohne, 
Louisiana. 
— 


BUY A BOND TODAY! 
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Yellow cone flowers, or Brown Eyed Susans (Rudbeckia) Photo by Paul Hadley. 
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THE QUESTION? 


How do you find the queen bee? 


Y making a careful search, I 

usually find the queen on or near 
the second comb from the wall of the 
hive on the side opposite the one 
by which I am working; especially if 
the hive is disturbed a trifle on my 
approach. The queen apparently 
surmises the object of the operation 
and works her way to combs farthest 
from the operator. 


In working a two-story hive I first 
slip a honey board or excluder under- 
neath the second body. If the queen 
is in the second or top body she is 
thus much more readily found than 
when she is allowed to run into the 
body below. In case it seems hard 
to find the queen I frequently bring a 
third body of combs into use, placing 
an excluder on top of the empty or 
third body. I then lift the brood nests 
of the hive, placing them above the ex- 
cluder and proceed to smoke and run 
the bees down through the excluder 
until the queen is found on the wires 
of the excluder trying to get through. 

When hiving a swarm, if the queen 
is not readily found spread a sheet 
of canvas on the grass with one end 
connected with the end of the floor 
board of the hive. Place an ex- 
cluder on the risers of the floor 
board, place an empty body above the 
excluder, then spill the bees with 
queen on the canvas and let them 


IRI 


work in beneath and through the ex- 
cluder. In a few minutes the queen 
may readily be found under the ex- 
cluder. 

Still another and perhaps simpler 
plan is to hive the swarm and place 
a comb of mixed brood in the hive. 
In a short time thereafter the queen 
can be found on this comb. 

Often the more perplexing plan is 
that of trying to find the queen when 
she has one wing clipped and she has 
been left behind when the swarm 
leaves the hive. This often means a 
really careful search in the grass and 
all too often the queen may be found 
close to an adjacent hive. Watching 
for small cluster bees may be of some 

J. H. Sturdevant, help. 

Nebraska. 
— 

ORE time is spent in looking for 

queens than in any other colony 
manipulation. This is particularly 
true of the not so experienced bee- 
keeper; the more experienced never 
looks for her unless he wants to clip 
or replace her, as he can tell at a 
glance of the brood all he wants to 
know about her. But there are times 
when she must be found and here are 
some of the instructions we used to 
teach our club members. 

There are three factors that deter- 
mine our operations: the size of the 
colony (number of brood chambers), 


the time of day and the age and kind 
of queen. Smoke should be _ used 
sparingly, if at all, for if the bees 
are the least bit nervous they will 
run and make your job all the more 
difficult. If she is using more than 
one brood chamber you will very like- 
ly find her in the bottom one in the 
early part of the day during a honey- 
flow; as the day progresses the bees 
will fill the empty cells below and 
force her up. At night they move this 
nectar up and she goes down again. 
In such a colony we usually go di- 
rectly to the bottom brood chamber, 
quietly spread the combs from the 
middle and lift a middle one out. By 
so doing we have limited her hiding 
space since we have divided the 
combs. The stage of the brood on 
this comb will often tell us the di- 
rection she is working; quite often we 
find her on this first comb. After 
looking it over carefully we set it at 
the side of the hive in the shade. We 
next divide the frames we think she is 
on into pairs with an open space be- 
tween each pair, and be sure to push 
the outside frame from side of hive 
for if you do not and she is a nervous 
queen she will go to the side and 
down to the bottom board and no 
telling where from there. Now with 
our frames divided in pairs we start 
looking them over as we come to 
them, looking on the side away from 
us first, as that will be the dark side 
and where she would probably be. As 
we lift this frame out we take a 
hurried glance at its mate still in the 
hive; you will sometimes see her 
scampering to the opposite side of 
that frame. We look the frame ove 
in our hands, put it back and take 
out the next one and do likewise. If 
no luck we go to the next pair, each 
time re-grouping the pairs as they 
were originally. If we do not find her 





QUESTION 

FOR NEXT MONTH 

By what standard do you 
judge a queen? How do you 
determine when the queen is fail- 
ing? (Suggested by J. H. Stur- 
devant, St. Paul, Nebraska.) 

Try your 
question. Pages for next tissue 
go to press the 15th of this 
month, so get your answers in 
before then. Payment for your 
answer will be made in an ex- 


answer to this 


tension to your subscription or in 
cash at regular contributor rates. 
Make your choice when you send 
your answer. We get many re- 
plies so be patient and you will 
hear from us. 
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on this side of the hive we work the 
other side the same way. If we still 
have no luck we go over the frames 
once more in the same order as be- 
fore. In a populous colony a quiet 
queen is easily hid by worker bees 
and sometimes she is in a cell which 
also makes her difficult to find. We 
have found young queens fastened in 
cells where they tried to hide and had 
to be cut out. If we do not find her 
on the second look we repeat the 
process on the other brood chamber 
or chambers (we sometimes have as 
many as four). As we said before 
the experienced can tell after looking 
at a frame or two just about where 
she is. An old, quiet queen is easily 
overlooked simply because she is so 
quiet; a young or nervous queen is 
easier seen, if you can keep up with 
her, because she will be scampering 
around over the combs. You can 
make all this search in less time than 
we have taken to tell it. If you use 
two brood chambers and don’t want 
to possibly take the time to look 
through them both you can slip a 
queen excluder between them and in 
four days the brood chamber that 
contains eggs will also have the 
queen. 

Now there are some queens of the 
nervous type you will not be able to 
find with the above method; in this 
case you will have to strain them as 
follows. Set your colony to one side 
and place hive with dry combs or 
foundation on a bottom board where 
it stood. Place a queen excluder on 
this hive and an empty hive over 
queen excluder. Then shake the bees 
from your colony into this empty; 
occasionally smoking them in order 
to drive them down through the ex- 
cluder. A look for the queen should 
be made before shaking and after. 
Set the shaken combs to one side and 
when all are shaken make a careful 
search of the empty hive and bottom 
board. Gently smoke balance of bees 
through the excluder, using just 
enough smoke to make them move 
and not enough to put them to flight. 
You now should find the queen trying 
to get through the excluder or look- 
ing for a hiding place. You must look 
closely; this is not a blind man’s 
game. 

If you have been clumsy and rough 
in your search it’s possible the queen 
might have taken wing. If she does 
the chances are she will either return 
to the combs you have shaken or 
enter your dummy from the bottom 
board entrance. To prevent the latter 
we use a small home made excluder 
made from a section of a discarded 
regular excluder over the entrance. 
Sometimes you will find her trying to 
enter through this excluder. And 
there are times she will take to wing 
and never be heard of again. If she 
returns to the combs she will prob- 

(Please turn to page 284) 
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Canned Peaches 
(Open Kettle Method) 


3 cups water 

% cup honey 

% cup sugar 

12 peaches 

Prepare sirup by boiling water, 
honey and sugar for 5 minutes. Seald 
peaches to loosen skins; peel, cut in 
halves and remove stones. Cook fruit 
in sirup. Allow 1 peach stone to 6 
peaches. Cook from 5 to 10 minutes. 
Test by piercing with sterilized silver 
fork. Arrange peaches when done 
with cut side down in jar. Fill to 
overflowing with hot sirup and re- 
move air bubbles with sterilized 
knife. (Note—Pears may be canned 
in the same way. 

a ee 


Tomato Preserves 


1 pound yellow pear tomatoe 

% cup honey 

% cup sugar 

2 lemons with rind liced finely (remove 
seeds) 


2 ounces preserved ginger 

(may be omitted) 

Wash tomatoes Blanch by placing 
in boiling water. Remove skins. Add 
honey and sugar and allow to stand 
overnight. Next morning pour off 
sirup and boil until thick. Skim, 
add tomatoes, lemons and 
ginger. Cook until tomatoes have a 
clarified appearance. (Note—Red 
tomato preserves may be made in the 
same way. 


sliced 


Vv 
Plum Butter 


5 pounds plum 
Honey 


Wash plums and_= remove all 
blemishes. Put in kettle and just 
cover with water. Cook until tender 
Put through colander to remove pits 
and skins. Measure pulp and add 
% cup honey for each cup of plum 
pulp. Return to fire and cook until 
thick. Seal in sterilized jars. 

s -S 


Apricot Conserve 


1% cups dried apricot 

2 cups honey 

% to 1 cup chopped walnut meats 

Rinse apricots in hot water, drain 
and put through food chopper, using 
a fine knife. Bring honey to boil- 
ing point, remove from heat, add 
apricots and nuts, and stir to blend. 
Pour into sterilized glasses; seal with 
paraffin. Let stand 2 weeks before 
using. Makes approximately 2 pints. 


Honey Chutney 


quarts sour apples 
green peppers 

3 cup onions 

pound seedless raisins 
tablespoon salt 


ea 


1 


cup honey 
Juice of 2 lemons and the grated rind of 
one 


j 


1% cups vinegar 
s cup tart fruit juice 
% tablespoon ginger 
\% teaspoon cayenne pepper 
Wash and chop fruit and vege- 
tables. Add all other ingredients and 
simmer until thick like Chili Sauce. 
aa * Tae 

Sweet Fruit Pickles 
2 cups honey 
l cup vinegar 


2 inches of stick cinnamon 


6 whole cloves 
Apples 


Combine honey, vinegar, and spices, 
and heat to boiling. Have ready 8 to 
10 cups of quartered apples (pared 
or not, as you like). Cook 2 or 3 
cups of apples at a time in the sirup, 
handling them gently so they will not 
mash. When transparent, lift out 
and place in a jar or bowl, and con- 
tinue until all are cooked. Take out 
spices, pour remaining sirup over the 
apples and store until needed. 

Aa, 
Bread and Butter Pickles 


25 medium-size cucumber 
10 medium-size onion 
ly, cup alt 
1 pint vinegar 
pint water 
1 cup honey 
l cup sugar 
teaspoons mustard seed 
3 teaspoons celery seed 
1 


6 teaspoon turmeric 
Arrange the cucumbers and onions, 
which have been sliced medium-thick, 
in layers, sprinkling salt between 
each layer. Allow to stand 3 to 4 
hours. Drain. Combine remaining 
ingredients. Bring slowly to boiling. 
Add onions and cucumbers and cook 
for about 5 minutes. Pack in hot, 
sterilized jars. Seal. Yield: 10 pints. 
= 


Apple Jelly 
Wash apples. Remove stems and 
dark spots, quarter but do not pare or 
core apples. Add just enough water 
to cover apples and cook until the 
fruit is soft and crushed. Drain, using 
a jelly bag. (Save pulp to make jam). 
Measure juice and boil 10 minutes. 
Add % cup honey and % cup sugar 
for every cup of juice. Cook until 
you receive jelly test. 
a 
Variations of Apple Jelly 
Mint Jelly—Just before removing 
apple jelly from the flame, add a few 
mint leaves which have been washed 
(about % cup of mint leaves to 1 
quart of juice) and a bit of green 
vegetable coloring. Stir, remove the 
leaves, pour jelly and seal. This 
makes an attractive and delicious 
jelly to serve with lamb. 
American Honey Institute, 
Madison, 3, Wis. 
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Foreign firms are already exploring 
the possibility of importing honey 
from the United States after the war. 


— 
Civilian consumption of honey 
must be increased to fill the gap 


‘aused by decreases in the war con- 
sumption. There is no better way to 
do this than to put a copy of ‘Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes’ in every 
home. The book is being revised 
and enlarged. Why not plan to send 
a copy to customers and friends for 
a holiday greeting? 
— a 


A recent survey in a plant shows 
that men prefer cake to cookies in 
their lunch boxes—that a ham sand- 
wich (we hope it’s honey baked ham) 
rates first and peanut butter second. 

A sandwich filling used by many 
consists of peanut butter and honey 
with a cake of compressed yeast 
added to enough filling for six sand- 
wiches. 

— oe 


The paper situation is serious. 
There is great need to conserve and 
salvage paper. 

ses A cia 


Military and _ lend-lease_ require- 
ments will be high this year so it will 


be well to have plenty of home 
‘anned foods on hand. 
—_— 

Crisco’s latest recipe book gives 


honey much prominence. 
a, | yaar 


The Institute was asked to suggest 
honey specialities that the boys in the 


Army might like, and to furnish 
recipes for the same. 
. _ 

While the Director was attending 

the meetings of Home Economics 


Women in Business and the American 
Home Economics’ Association in 
Chicago, her news release on honey 
was appearing in newspapers through- 
out the country. 

— 


A representative of an allied food 
industry, with offices in New York, 
telephoned from Chicago for copies 
of “Old Favorite Honey Recipes.” 
Along with these books, a copy of the 
little blue book, Honey Recipes for 
Sweets, for Energy, for Conservation, 
was sent. He liked the blue book so 
well that he asked for twenty-five 
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thousand copies for an exclusive food 
store in New York to distribute. 


— 


Many letters from beekeepers in 
foreign lands come to the Institute. 
Letters received today from Dundee, 
Scotland; London; and North Sydney. 


— 


A nationally known bread firm is 
planning a tie-up with honey. The 
Institute has been asked for fifty 
thousand window streamers featuring 
bread and honey. The title of a song 
might appropriately be, “I'll Spread 
My Bread With Honey.” 

— om 


You would be amazed at the 
number of letters we receive from 
persons in the Armed Services who 


are interested in honey. 
— 
At a State Grange Lecturer’s Con- 
ference in New York State, a number 


heard of “Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes” and have written for the 
book. 

— 


An extract from a letter from one 
of the leading dietitians in the 
country follows: 

“May I thank you for the very 


fine package which I got from 
your office this past week. I ap- 
preciate getting the booklets 


and will certainly include these 
new copies in my Red Cross 
Travel Kit and refer to them as 
a way to extend the sugar supply 


through canning season’ and 
throughout the year.” 
— jew 
Honey is a weapon in this battle 
for victory. 
= 
Good tuck and an abundant 
harvest. 
| 
W. G. le Maistre, provincial apiar- 
ist for Alberta, states that honey 


production in spite of the poor season 
in 19438, was 38,800,000 pounds, a 
record. The number of beekeepers 
doubled. New officers elected at the 
tenth annual convention of the Al- 
berta Association are president, P. 
Kowalski, Bon Accord; _ vice-presi- 
dent, E. G. Goodall, Calgary, and 
re-elected as secretary-treasurer, W. 
G. le Maistre. 
F. H. Fullerton, British Col. 


THE ANSWER 


(Continued from page 283) 


ably stay until you get to her. 

After the queen is found you re- 
place the combs as they were, set the 
hive back in its original place and 
then shake the bees from your 
dummy in front of it. Place the 
dummy in a shady spot to one side 
and the bees that are left will soon 
return home. In case this method 
doesn’t find the queen close the hive 
and give it ample time to re-organize 
after which you may try again, try- 
ing the first method first. In any 
queen finding one should work rapid- 
ly thoroughly and without any com- 
motion or jars of any kind. As be- 
fore stated the master beekeeper will 
seldom, if ever, have to shake. 

L. R. Stewart, 

Indiana. 


— 


have used many methods to find a 

queen and this is the one that al- 
ways works. It itself and is 
perfectly safe to both the colony and 
the queen. 


checks 


Before starting be sure you have 
an extra chamber on_ hand. 
Put this on a stand as near the hive 
you are working with as possible. If 
you don’t have an excluder open the 
hive, super by super, and smoke the 
bees down to the brood chamber but 
don’t smoke the chamber 
itself. If you do have an excluder, go 
straight to the chamber, 
smoking as little as possible. 


brood 


brood 


brood 


Remove each comb from the brood 
chamber. After you have examined 
it carefully to see if the queen is on 
it, put it in the empty brood chamber 


which you have provided. If you 
have not found the queen when the 
hive is empty, examine the walls of 


the brood chamber carefully to see if 
she is on the bottom, By 
this time you will in most cases have 
found the queen. 


sides or 


However, if you have not found 
her, shake all the bees in the old hive 
into the brood chamber where the 
combs have been placed. Then re- 
place the old brood chamber on the 
stand, put an excluder on it but place 
the excluder so that it overlaps about 
six inches to one side. Now put an 
empty super directly over the ex- 
cluder. Take the combs, one by one, 
shake them into the super, smoking 
the bees down through the exclude 
each time. Then place the combs 
from which you have shaken the bees 
in the brood chamber under the ex- 
cluder. After you have done all the 
combs, do the brood chamber the 
same way and after you have smoked 
all the bees down if the queen is not 
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on the excluder, you may be sure that 

you have dropped her on the ground 

or that your colony is queenless. 
Jack Gillett, 
North Carolina. 


a 


FTER opening the hive, push all 

the frames to one side. This gives 
more space to remove the first frame. 
Take out one frame at a time, ex- 
amining each carefully. If the queen 
is not found on the first two frames, 
lay them up against the side of the 
hive. Then push each remaining 
frame, as it is examined, to the side 
where the two frames have been re- 
moved. This leaves a large space 
between the frames that have and 
have not been examined, thus pre- 
venting the queen from crawling 
from one frame to the other. 

Each frame must be examined on 
both sides, being especially careful to 
examine the bottom and the ends. 
Frightened queens have a tendency to 
hide on the under side of the frames, 
and crawl from one side to the other. 
Frames containing a great deal of 
capped brood do not need as much 
searching as the frames with a few 
eggs and larvae, because the queen 
will most likely be found on the latter 
frames. She is often sighted easily 
by the fact that the young bees stand 
around her in a circle. Sometimes the 
queen will not be found on_ the 
frames, but on the sides or the bottom 
of the hive. 

J. Wesley Mitchell, Virginia. 
ee 


I have a way of finding the queen 
which saves much handling. I 
think I got the idea from Mr. C. L. 
Sams, of North Carolina. I run the 
majority of bees up into the supers 
by vigorous smoking all around the 
brood chamber while it is slightly 
pried off its bottom board. The hive 
walls are rapped with a strip of lath 
as the smoking is being done. Then 
I wait a few minutes and give the 
colony another smoking and_ rap- 
ping. This is done three or four 
times. If queen excluders are used 
over the brood nest, they must be re- 
moved so the queen can go up with 
the bees. 

Right after the third or fourth 
smoking and rapping I raise the 
supers and slip a queen excluder 
underneath them. The inner cover is 
slightly pried and smoke given to 
start the clustered bees going back 
downstairs which they will do with- 
in a few minutes if plenty of smoke 
is used. When the supers are re- 
moved the queen will most surely be 
found with only a few bees trying to 
get through the excluder. 

W. P. Kinard, Mississippi. 
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@ All Around the Bee Yard @ 





Some day someone will perhaps 
discover the laws which govern so- 
called cycles. As beekeepers we 
read or go through the experience of 
a period of seasons with dry con- 
ditions prevailing followed by the 
opposite when there is abundant 
moisture and we have a number of so- 
called wet years. 

Also, particularly in our own 
experience, a series of good years is 
followed often by a series of poo 
years. Of course the evenness of the 
pattern is frequently interspersed 
with variations, but in the general 
trend the cycle seems to show itself. 

Fluctuations in the character of 
the industry are often based on these 
cycles. The period of years which 
ended three or four years ago was 
one of exceptional crops and high 
production, particularly in the sweet 
clover region. Many large outfits 
were established and beekeepers were 
transformed from 
astute big time business farmers. 


sideliners into 


Some few made money; many failed. 

Now, we have entered the third 
straight year of poor crops, adverse 
conditions, reverses, and the whol 
system of commercial beekeeping 1s 
challenged seriously. Should the price 
of honey go down to the low figure 
which were prevalent in the last de- 
pression and the same conditions still 
prevail as far as production is con 
cerned, many beekeepers would have 
to give up or become sideliners, keep 
ing their bees for what little there 
might be in it on a minimum of time 


and expense, while the main job be 


comes farming or business, or some 
other venture. 
The nearest we can come to solving 


it is to have enough bee in several 
locations that are not ruled by the 
same set of conditions like climate 
and honey plants, put one of our gang 
with each lot of bees, and run them 
as cheap as we can. If one place fails 
maybe the othe) will succeed. If each 
of us has some bees in every outfit, 
we may be able to balance the losses 
with the gains and come out one year 
with another with a fair account of 
our operations. If such a_ plan 
doesn’t work, then 
truly only a sideline or avocational 
venture. 


beekeeping Is 


V 
There is probably no other agri 
cultural venture which lends _ itself 
as readily to cooperative’ ente 
prise as beeke eping does. When bes 


keepers poo! their resources and their 
crops, dispose of what they have to 
gether, then if they are to succeed 


at all they will do so. This gives 


intelligence and direction to the busi- 
ness and out of little ventures makes 
a sizable occupation. 
nis tee 
Wouldn’t it be nice if we could use 
resistant stock entirely, burn up what 
disease we may find to get rid of the 
occasional susceptible individuals and 
overcome some of the expense of 
the continual fight against disease? 
Watching beekeepers use the stock, 
however, leads to the conclusion that 
they will abuse it by trying to play 
Seotch and requeen as a_ disease 
eradication measure. It seldom works 
and is dangerous. 
a pe 
The present most discouraging 
feature of resistant stock is its vari- 
able character. Some queens prove to 
be excellent, make good crops, have 
fine bees and are even tempered. 
Others produce bees that are cross, 
flighty, indifferent producers and 
entirely undesirable. Every effort 
should be made by those interested in 
the production of this stock to see 
that its characters are fixed so that 
resistance and other good qualities go 
together. 
aoe WS on 
It has been a beautiful season for 
the production of colonies from pack- 
ages. Little losses, low supersedure 
and quick growth but the honeyflow 
following has been a great disappoint- 
ment with some yards making a fair 
crop, others a good crop and_ still 
others no crop at all. Just enough 
for a bare living. Under such cir- 
cumstances with prices of packages 
where ‘they now are it is difficult to 
average up enough honey to return 
the cost of the bees and the cost of 
operation too. Even with the present 
high.price of honey. 
—= 
If there is any satisfaction in a 
flood, I fail to see it, after six weeks 
of bitter experience with it. A recent 
trip into the lowlands of the Mississ- 
ippi River, where several hundred 
colonies had to be raised in night and 
day work, and one yard was lost en- 
tirely, one reduced materially, we 
find water still anywhere from a foot 
to ten feet deep along roads where 
the bee yards formerly were. Houses 
which have stood six weeks in water 
up to the middle of the first story. 
Farmers moved out. Some gone away 
to other places to help with harvest 
work elsewhere. Many will never get 
back this year. Three phases of the 
high water have kept the flooded 
areas full the entire two months of 
the normal honeyflow period. 
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@ Meetings and Events @ 





Deaths in New York State 


We have lost several large bee- 
keepers. Mr. Adams of Adams & 
Myers, R. V. Cox in the eastern part 
of the state, and N. L. Stevens in the 
central part, also George Rasmussen 
of the Chazy Orchards, announced at 
more length elsewhere. 

Walter Severson, 
New York. 
— Son 


Wyoming-Livingston Co. (N. Y.) 
August 26 


The Wyoming-Livingston County 
Association (New York) will hold its 
annual summer meeting and picnic 
at the home of Prof. Guy A. Bailey in 
Geneseo on Saturday, August 26. 
Bring a picnic lunch. Coffee will be 
furnished. 

Fred G. Benedict, Sec’y. 
New York. 
a ee 


Vermont Annual Meeting, August 26 


The Vermont Annual Meeting will 
be Saturday, August 26 at 10 o’clock 
at the Vermont State School of Agri- 
culture, Randolph Center. Mr. Phillip 
Hodgedon, instructor of beekeeping 
and horticulture will give the prin- 
cipal talk. A tour will be made of 
the school. Beekeepers, friends and 
families are invited. Everyone bring 
lunch, 

Charles Mraz, Sec’y. 
Vermont. 
— 


Retirement 


Mr. W. Herrod Hempsall, Technical 
Adviser in Beekeeping to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Fisheries of 
Great Britain, retired from’ the 
service on April 12, 1944. 


—, on 


South Carolina Short Course, 
August 9 


A two-day Short Course will be 
held at Clemson College, August 9th 
and 10th. All beekeepers please at- 
tend. Women especially invited. Will 
be glad to welcome those from out of 
the state. 

E. S. Prevost, 
South Carolina. 


— wa 
Lawrence A. Schott, Missouri 


Lawrence A. Schott, 64, widely 
know beekeeper of Benton, Missouri 
died of heart disease, Wednesday, 
June 28. Besides’ his wife, Mrs. 
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Christie Schott, and daughter, Mrs. 
Ellsworth, he leaves four sons. 

He was born in Cape Girardeau, 
October 8, 1880 and at eight years 
old moved to Benton where he has 
been since. Has been interested in 
bees ever since he was about seven- 
teen years old. 

Mr. Schott told my son and me 
when we went to see him the first 
part of June he had just returned 
from a two months’ visit in Florida 
and that this fall he was intending 
to have an auction sale of his farm 
at Benton including the bees and 
equipment and go to Florida to make 
his home. 

J. P. Martin, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


_— 
Heart Attack Causes Death of 


George Rasmussen 


George Rasmussen, 45, president 
of the New York State Beekeepers 
Association, died suddenly at his 
home in Chazy early Friday morning 
of last week following a heart attack. 
He had appeared to be in his usual 
good health until a short time before 
his death and he had attended a 
meeting of the Champlain Ration 
Board, of which he was a member, at 
Plattsburg, on the evening before he 
died. 

Mr. Rasmussen had conducted an 
apiary in Chazy for a number of 
years having been employed in the 
same line of work for the Chazy 
Orchards. He had also had a branch 
of his business at Massena, N. Y., 
and, a few years ago he shipped the 
Chazy Orchards swarms to a southern 
state for the winter so that they 
might produce honey during the cold 
months as well as in the summer. He 
was the North Country’s leading 
authority on bee culture and was fre- 
quently called upon to speak at agri- 
cultural meetings and meetings of the 
association to which he belonged. 

George Rasmussen was a son of 
Andrew Rasmussen and the late 
Rachel Ann Hafley Rasmussen and 
was born at Mineral, Illinois on 
March 4, 1899. He attended the 
Mineral grammar school, Rockford 
High School, and graduated from the 
University of Illinois with a B. S. de- 
gree. He married the former Miss 
Monta Little of Champaign, Illinois 
in 1926. Mr. Rassmussen was a 
member of the Chazy Presbyterian 
Church, the Chazy Grange, the 
American Legion, the Champlain 
Ration Board and the New York Bee- 
keepers Association. 

Besides his wife the deceased is 


survived by five children: Margaret 
Ann, Alice Lou, Pricilla, Georgia and 
Robert. His father Andrew Ras- 
mussen, resides at Champaign, IIli- 
nois, and his sister, Mrs. Charles 
Murray, at Forrest, Indiana. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Presbyterian Church in Chazy at 2 
P. M., on Monday, June 5th, the Rev. 
A. R. Kay, pastor officiating. The 
bearers were Roy Tucker, Gerald 
Sweet, Ralph Hisop, Loyal Wright, 
Jr., Donald Green and E. W. 
MecWhennie. 

— 


Iowa Apiarist Report 


It has been my good fortune to re- 
ceive a limited supply of old numbers 
of the State Apiarist Report of Iowa 
from the state printer. This enables 
me to offer to workers in apiculture 
an opportunity to complete their set 
of this publication or to complete the 
set in any library within their 
knowledge. I hope that the supply 
which is available will be sufficient 
to meet the demand. 

Prof. F. B. Paddock, 
Extension Apiarist, 
Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


— 
The School of Pan American 


Agriculture 


The United Fruit Company, always 
a forward looking organization, an- 
nounces the establishment of a school 
of Pan American Agriculture about 
25 miles from Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
The purpose of this school is to pro- 
vide adequate training to solve the 
ever mounting problems of tropical 
agriculture. The full enrollment of 
the school will be 160. The course 
runs for three years with a fourth 
year for those who desire it. 
Four hours each day are devoted to 
field work with four hours to study. 
Students are supplied with lodging, 
clothing, board, books, laboratory 
equipment, medical services and other 
necessities without cost. The school 
is free from any personnel require- 
ments of any company or employer. 
The faculty comprises educators from 
Central America, United States and 
other countries. Its objective is to 
meet the challenge of the defense of 
basic crops and livestock from dis- 
eases, fungi and _ virulent insect 
enemies. Too, a study of soil analysis, 
tropical diseases, forestry, crop ro- 
tation, farm engineering hygiene, are 
important part of the curriculum. 

The faculty is. distinctly Pan 
American. The director of the school 
and professor of horticulture is Dr. 
Wilson Popenoe, an internationally 
renowned authority on tropical agri- 
culture. The head of the Depart- 
ment of Agronomy and Soil is Alfred 
F. Butler, eo-builder of the Lancetilla 
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Experiment Station in Honduras, an 
English trained specialist who has 
done extensive work and research in 
agronomy, plant pathology, and soil 
chemistry. Dr. H. A. Von Wald, a 
graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, is head of the Department of 
Engineering. He has spent sixteen 
years in tropical America as super- 
vising engineer for irrigation and 
drainage, The head of the Livestock 
Department is E. A. Rivera, a Puerto 
Rican, who was graduated from the 
College of Agriculture at Mayaguez, 
and was for eleven years director of 
the livestock and dairying section of 
the Venezuelan Ministry of Agri- 
culture. The professor of natural 
sciences is Dr. Juvenal Valerio R., of 
Costa Rica, until recently the director 
of the National Museum of that 
country. The professor of English is 
Augusto Arias, a Guatemalan. 

Undoubtedly, beekeeping will re- 
ceive attention in this school and it 
will be a spur to the industry in the 
Central Americas so closely affiliated 
to the beekeeping industry in the 
United States and Mexico. 

a a 
Program of the Forty-First Pennsyl- 
vania State Beekeepers’ Conference, 
Saturday, August 26, 1944 
Memorial Park, Route 220, Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. 

Registration, 9:30. Beginning of 
program, 10:30. Presiding, Roy H. 
Herr, pres., Lancaster. Invocation, 
Rev. A. C. Paulhamus. Address of 
Welcome, Mayor Leo C. Williamson, 
Williamsport. Essentials in Success- 
ful Beekeeping, Harry W. Beaver, 
Troy. Preparation Fall Management, 
John M. Amos, Extension Apiarist, 
State College, Pa. Wartime _ In- 
spection, H. B. Kirk, Senior Ento- 
mologist, Harrisburg. Report of Na- 
tional War Beekeeping Council, E. B. 
Everitt, Allentown. 

12:00—Basket lunch. The _ Ly- 
coming County Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will furnish coffee and lemon- 
ade. There will be ample table room. 

1:30 to 3:00—Greetings from the 
Dept. of Agriculture—Hon. Miles 
Horst, Secretary. Essentials of Bee- 
keeping in Wartime—Dr. Jas. I. 
Hambleton, in charge Beeculture 
Laboratory Beltsville, Maryland. 
Work in the Research Dept. of State 
College, E. J. Anderson, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

Those coming to Williamsport by 
bus or train will find representatives 
of the Lycoming County Association 
at both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station and Edwards Bus Terminal to 
direct visitors to the park. 

oa WS cam 
Middlesex County Association 





The Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
(Please turn to page 289) 
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QUEENS : ITALIAN : QUEENS 
) Over thirty years of scientific selection has resulted in the production of stock you ) 
' will appreciate Introduce our queens NOW and reap rewards next year ) 
1-24 90c. 25-99 85c. 100-up 80c } 

Bessonet Bee Company : Donaldsonville, Louisiana ? 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS : 3-BANDED ITALIANS | 


We are breeding from some record breaking queens, “better than 





ever.” Rush orders filled promptly. Remainder of season 75¢ each. 


any quantity. 


CALVERT APIARIES : Galvert, Alabama 


l _) 
QUEENS caucasians 


Daughters of Queens Bred Bred to Italian 
for Resistance Drones 


QUEENS balance of this year $1.00 each. Send for Free Circular. 

















ITALIANS 





2-Lb. pkg. bees with queen $4.00 Over 25 years a shipper in U. S. A. 
3-Lb. pkg. bees with queen 5.00 and Canada 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Route |, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 











THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Carefully selected for commercial producers, 
properly produced to insure maximum production. 
JUNE 1ST. TO NOVEMBER 1ST. 
1 to 23, 90c each; 24 to 99, 85c each; 100 or more, 80c each. Terms: Cash with 


order. All orders will have prompt attention. Live delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


JOHN C. HOGG, Tifton, Ga., U.S. A. 


“MORE THAN 20 YEARS IN COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDING” 
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Read What Others | 
Are Doing 


2 Yrs. 315° 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U.S. A. and Canada) 


FOREIGN 25c EXTRA FOR 
POSTAGE PER YEAR 


SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


The A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. 4 1 75 
American Bee Journal—-1 Year in U.S.A. 
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H, J. Heinz Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ONE 
ot 
\Y wu Arent} 


fT. W. Burleson & Son 
Waxahachie, Texas 


7 
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B-Z-B Honey Company 
Alhambra, Calif. 


Sell every pound of honey you can 
to support one of these 
famous established packers. 


Reproduced here are famous labels under 
which a great proportion of America’s 
branded honey goes to market. 

Through the years, housewives have come 
to trust these labels for honey of topmost 
quality ... for honey that is just as delicious as 
when it leaves your hives... for honey with a 
goodness and flavor they can depend upon 
every time. 

Thousands of dollars in advertising and 
lots of hard and conscientious work have gone 
into the development of the big, stable and 
enduring national honey market which these 


well-known and respected labels represent. 
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7 | MAKE ONE OF THESE BRANDS 
ox THE SIGN OF YOUR OWN 
FUTURE PROSPERITY 


Superior Honey Company 
Los Angeles, Calif. 









The Sioux Honey 
Association 
Sioux City, lowa 


The John G. Paton 
Company, Inc. 
New York City 


C. W. Aeppler Company 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


This market is, by all odds, the biggest 
single market for the Beekeeper’s honey. It is 
the market upon which he must depend now, 
as in the future, for good prices, good profits. 
Imagine, if you can, what would happen to 
honey sales if this market did not exist. 

Think this over in connection with the sale 
of your current honey crop, Mr. Beekeeper, 
and decide now to make one of these brands 
the sign of your own future prosperity. 

Do this by letting one of these Packers 
know how much honey he may expect from 
you right away. You'll not only get top O.P.A. 
ceiling prices, but you'll safeguard your own 
future best interests more effectively . . . and 
more permanently ... than you can possibly 
do in any other way. 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 
* 


Crop So Far As Compared To 1943 


The crops so far in New England 
states is running about the same as 
last year. In this locality, it is a little 
early for any report of the honeyflow. 
Several reporters indicate that the 
season is a little later this year. 

In New York state, the season also 
is later with the report of drought 
throughout most of the state. Quite 
a lot less planting of buckwheat is 
also reported. 

Coming down the Atlantic Coast 
from Pennsylvania clear to Florida, 
the crop is ahead of last year. In 
Florida and Georgia, reporters indi- 
cate at least 50 per cent better crops 
than last year so far. 

Ohio, Indiana and Michigan report 
a later season all the way through 
with drought pretty general, except 
for spotted rains where the flow so 
far has been a little better. About 
the same situation prevails through 
Illinois, Wisconsin and eastern Iowa. 
Western Iowa, Missouri and Minne- 
sota have received more rain to date 
and their crop is generally bette: 
than last year, some 25 to 40 per 
cent. 

All through the South the crop has 
been short so far but compares fairly 
well to last year which was also a 
poor crop. 

Most of the mountain states report 
better flow to date with favorable 
weather. California’s crop so far ‘s 
less than last year. Washington and 
Oregon report the crops being about 
the same as in 1943. 


Prospect For Balance of the Summer 


Throughout most of the country, 
prospects for the balance of the 
summer flow are good. Nearly every- 


one reports the possibility of a short 
crop if the drought 
latest reports as we go to press, indi- 
cate that there have been rains 
throughout many of the 
which had been dry so far in the year. 


continues, but 


sections 


Nearly everyone reports less acreag« 
of sweet clover and alfalfa than be 
fore the war but a good chance fot 
a crop this year if rains come when 
needed. The mountain states and the 
Pacific Coast in particular indicate 


prospects for an excellent crop. 


Prospects For Fall Flow 


Because of the late season at the 
time most of these reports were sent 
in, many hesitated to guess as to what 
the fall flow would be. The dry 
weather threugh early summer months 
probably will have a bad effect on fall 
flowers. 


Estimate of 1944 Crop Compared 
To 1943 


The 1944 crop all over the country 
as a whole should be at least equal to 
and probably 25 ner cent better than 
last year. 

The lightest sections of the country 
will probably be New England where 
the crop is estimated a little less than 
last year, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois 
and Wisconsin, which will probably 
have quite a little smaller flow than 
last year. Nebraska, Kansas and the 
Dakotas was about the same as 1943 
which was rather a poor crop; and 
California with perhaps 75 per cent 
of last year. The most 
sections are along the Atlantic Coast 
from Pennsylvania to Florida, lowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, the Mountain 
States and the Northwest who all re 
port a good chance for 25% to 40% 
increase over 1943. 


promising 
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Pettit’s Summer Queens 
AVAILABLE THROUGH SEPTEMBER ONLY 
Prices 

1-24, 90c; 25-99, 85c; 100 up 80c each 

We are more than half sold out of package bees for 1945, subject to 
prices in November. Better Hurry. 

MORLEY PETTIT TIFTON, GA. 

. A, 














WANTED U. S. No. 1 White Honey 


aud other grades in 60-\b. tins. Send samples and quotations to 


JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
$151 Denison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; 130 Imlay $t., Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. or 1204 W. 12th St., Kaneas City, Mo, 
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MEETINGS & EVENTS 


(Continued from page 287) 
Association will meet at the C. EF 
Wilson residence on Garland Road, 
Massuchusetts, Saturday, 
August 26 at 2 P. M. Our youngest 
beekeeper, Peter Wilson, will open 


Concord, 


the hives. Besides your picnic supper, 
please bring plates, cups and spoon 
for coffee and ice cream which will 
be served (with honey) before th 
moving pictures. 


A. M. Southwick, Pres 

Vv 
New Rochelle Beekeepers’ Assn. 
The New 


Association will. hold their regular 


Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
monthly meeting at the home and api 
ary of Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bailey, 
18 Burling Lane, New Rochelle, N 
Y., on 
P.M. The subject for discussion will 
be Bottling and Extracting Honey. 
Expert beemen will be on hand to 
answer 


Sunday, August 20, at 2:30 


questions, so bring youl 
problems, they will be of interest to 
others, 5S. Barnes 


— V 
Bronx County Beekeepers’ Assn. 


The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold a field day with 
a corn-roast picnic and basket lunch, 
commencing at 1:00 P. M., Sunday, 
August 13, at the Edenwald Apiaries 
of Henry Kroger, 3661 Eden Terrace, 
Bronx. Bee topics, questions and dis- 
cussions on apiculture will be the 
order of the day. 
Harry Newman, Sec’y 
—V 
In Memory of Beekeeper’s Mother 


Sympathy is being extended M1 
and Mrs. Ben Beach, of Rockford, 
Illinois, in the loss of Mr. Beach’s 
mother who passed away July 11. Mrs 
wonderful 
remaining 
so throughout the four years of her 
illness. 


Beach possessed a most 


and pleasant personality, 


also due 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Beach for their 


commendable service 


A word of appreciation i 


rendered the 
beekeeping world. Many long hours 
nave bee! pent by them in preparing 
To. 


beekeepers’ meetings in Llinois 


S. S. Claussen 


V 
Red River Valley 
Phe innual Red Rivet Valley Sen 
keepers’ picnic will be held at Crook 


ston, Minnesota, in the park, August 
6. Bring a lunch. Everybody invited 
H \. Sundean, 
Minnesota 





HONEY WANTED "ssa = 


0. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





HONEY WANTED Carloads or Less 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
LEWIS A. KONCES CO. 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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BEES AND QUEENS 
WHERE COULD YOU BUY better queens at 


any price. They will fill your hives with 
bees. Price 75 cents each. D. P. Green, Rt. 
2, Deland, Florida. 





WILL NOT ACCEPT any more orders this 
season. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, select un- 
tested, $1.25 each, any number. Carolina 
Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS for delivery for the 

balance of the season at reasonable prices. 
We have proven stock and years of satis- 
factory service to our many satisfied custo- 
mers. T. L. Nicolaysen, Salida, California. 





CAUCASIAN QUEENS—Mountain 
Crom’s Caucasian Apiaries, P. O. 
Manteca, California. 


gray. 
Box 24, 
THREE BANDED Italian bees and queens. 
Fine honey gatherers and easy to work 
with. 2 Ibs. and queen $3.50; 3 Ibs. and 
queen $4.50. Select untested queens 1 to 25, 
$1.10; 25 to 50, $1.05; 50 up, $1.00. Alamance 
Bee Co., Graham, N. C. 
Information 
Rutledge, 





PACKAGE BEES for 1945. 
free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 

Alabama. 

QUEENS, Caucasian and Carniolan, {$1.00 
each, balance of season. Tillery Brothers, 

Rt. 4, Greenville, Alabama. 

REAL PETS Brown's stingless bees. 
Queens, $1.25 for the rest of this season. 

Brown's Apiary, Cape May Court House, 

New Jersey. 

BRIGHT yellow three bands—select queens 
$1.25. Satisfaction. No goldens. H. G. 

Karns, Dumbarton, Virginia. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Top prices 

for extracted, section and shallow frame 
comb. Truckloads or carloads. Tell us if you 
ean deliver. KEDASH BROTHERS, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 


COMB HONEY WANTED--State size sec- 

tion, how packed and the quantity you 
have. Frank H. Hauck, P. O. Box 84, Kew 
Gardens, N. Y. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX. HIGHEST PRICES 

PAID. MAIL SAMPLES, ADVISE QUAN- 
TITY. BRYANT AND COOKINHAM, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





WANTED—White or light amber extracted 

honey from 1 ton to 2 carloads. Cash 
waiting; send sample and best price to 
Iloneymoon Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., 
River Rouge, Michigan. 





WAX WANTED—We pay freight charges, 

and remit the day wax is received, or send 
Cc. O. D. Write us for quotations for making 
your wax into foundation; all work guar- 
anteed. The Hawley Honey Company, Iola, 
Kansas. 


HONEY WANTED—Small or large lots. Send 
sample and amount. Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, 
Illinois. 


HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and varieties. 

Highest cash prices paid. Mail samples. 
State quantity. HAMILTON & COMPANY, 
1860 Produce Street, Los Angeles, California. 





CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12248 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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HONEY FOR SALE 


300—60’s of buckwheat and fall honey at 12 
cents lb. or make an offer. 24 pound jars 











$4.25. L. Konces, North Abington, Mass. 
FOR SALE 
150——-10 lb., 100—5 lb. tin new; also 60 Ib. 


R. A. Rudh, Mound, Minn. 


tin used once. 
FOR SALE—Fifty colonies bees, partly Cau- 

ecasian, in eight frame standard and ten 
frame Jumbo. Considerable amount of supers, 
wood covers. Factory and home made; per- 
fect fitting. No disease. Write, Alfred P. 
Johnson, Rankin, Illinois. 
1500 new 60 Ib. honey 

house at Coon Rapids, Iowa, 35c each. 500 
used 60 lb. honey cans with cartons 
Frank Beach Apiaries, Coon Rapids, Iowa. 


cans f. o. b. ware- 


25c. 


900 colonies bees $8,000, extra equipment 
and locations for $10,000 cash. Marks 
Tupelo Honey Co., Apalachicola, Florida. 


FOR SALE—A 2-frame reversible extractor. 


Takes standard or Jumbo frames. New 
1943. Price $25.00. Also 3-frame non- 
versible basket type extractor. Holds 3 
standard or 6 shallow frames. Dandy for 
drying cappings. Price $18.00. Mel Ott, 
Middletown, Illinois. 
17 hives of bees 2-story with supers and 

honey crop. 70 metal covers, 50 bottom 
boards, 150 Hoffman supers, 60. shallow 
supers, 50 queen excluders, inner covers all 
10-frame, 15 Dadant hives, bodies, bottoms 


and covers, 4-frame extractor non reversible, 
2 50-gallon tanks. All inspected. Certificate. 
M. Noack, R. 2, Plano, Illinois. 








Thanks Ten Millions 


We are booked to the limit for 1944—Please 


try us earlier in 1945. Thanks. 
* 
The Victor Apiaries 
WEST COLUMBIA, TEXAS 
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' ITALIAN QUEENS 


$80.00 PER HUNDRED 


D. T. WINSLETT 


1015 Sonoma Ave. 
NO. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
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FIRST QUALITY 


3-Banded Italian Queens 


$1.00 EACH 


W. E. CLOUD 


ROUTE 2, LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 





QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00, colony 
records 10, 15c postpaid. Southwick Api- 
arists, Waban, Massachusetts. 





LEWIS BEE SUPPLIES. 

Wired Foundation. Prompt shipment from 
large stock. Simeon B. Beiler, Authorized 
Distributor, Intercourse, Pa. 


Dadant’s Crimp 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Steady reliable beeman. Inter- 


ested in several years steady work. Give 
description, age and wages expected. Al 
Winn, Butte City, California. 





QUEEN BREEDER, single or married, for 











1945 season. Ephardt’s Honey Farms, 
Plaucheville, Louisiana. 
MAN TO HELP gather honey crop in 
Montana, during Oct., Sept., and Nov. Box 
10, care American Bee Journal. 
SUPPLIES 
POLLEN TRAPS, three sizes, 2.50 each 
postpaid. Approved by Dr. Farrar. Geo. 
DeKoeyer, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 


prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and csppings rendered. Robinson’s Wax 
Works, Mayville, N. Y 





LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agent’s profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 








labor savers. R & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
I sell best outfit for finding bee trees. 
Grover, Bristol, Vermont. 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 8c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 





GET your drawings and construction detail 
NOW for proven tried BRADSHAW DE- 
MOUNTABLE UNCAPPING PRESS. No 
more headaches, simple to build your self. 
Won’t rust out, last lifetime. Producers re- 
port it greatest improvement in fifty years. 
No heat required, will not darken honey. 
Adaptable any size outfit. Send $2.00 today 
— to Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, 
aho. 








KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 








WANTED 
WANTED—Electric uncapping knife. Must 
be in good condition. T. F. Willms, 
Chehalis, Washington. 


HIVE LIFTER as manufactured at Bad Axe, 
Michigan. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, 
Kentucky. 
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Only One “Style” - But It’s Right! 


The 1944 honey can is limited to one size and shape . . . 60-pound square 
... but there’s no restrictions on quality of material or workmanship. So, 
as in the pre-war days, you can depend on Continental for the bright, 
tight cans you need. 


CALL THE NEAREST CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTOR 


ARIZONA ILLINOIS MISSOURI 
Phoenix—Quick Seed & Feed Co. Chicago—A. I. Root Co. Higginsville—Leahy Mfg. Co. 
Western Seed, Feed & Honey Co. W. F. Straub & Co. 
Tucson—wW. C. Collier. Sears, Roebuck & Co. MONTANA ve 
CALIFORNIA eetienniedens i Senn, Manhattan—Cloverdale Apiaries. 
Alameda—F. E. Boyden-Hansen Co. Ltd. INDIANA NEW YORK 
Alhambra—B-Z-B Honey Co. D oe Albany—G. B. Lewis Co. 
Long Beach—J. E. Delgado & Co. ecatur—The Brock Store. Groton—Finger Lakes Honey Prod. Assn. 
Los Angeles—Bryant & Cookinham, Inc. IOWA Syracuse—A. I. Root Co. 
a ne Co. Council Bluffs—A. I. Root Co. of Iowa. NORTH DAKOTA 
Piemnad Match Co. McGregor—John Harnack & Sons. Fargo—Magill & Co. 
Los Angeles Honey Co. Sioux City—Sioux Honey Assn. OREGON 
San Francisco—E. F. Lane & Son. > & oe ee Poctland—Lewis M. White 
Spring Valley—Dorwin L. Baker. KENTUCKY : 
Valley Center—A. K. Whidden. Paducah—Walter T. Kelley. TEXAS 
COLORADO MICHIGAN San Antonio—A. I. Root Co. 
D 
a Bee Cae Bay City—Oscar H. Schmidt, R.F.D.No.4, UTAH) 
Montrose—Western Colorado Honey Grand Rapids—A. G. Woodman & Co. e y er ssoney Le. 
change. Onsted—L. M. Hubbard VIRGINIA 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA Lynchburg—G. B. Lewis Co. 
Jesup—York Bee Co. Badger—Gordon A. Bell. WISCONSIN 
IDAHO Forest Lake—Lionel Hopkins. Watertown—G. B. Lewis Co. 
oe, , wn & Co. Inc. Minneapolis—Mondeng Mfg. Co. WYOMING 
Greeley—L. R Moorhead—Northwestern Supply Co. Powell—A. D. Hardy. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
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Bs The rush for package bees has ceased for the season. Our greatest 5 
*s handicap was the long drawn out rainy season all spring plus help short- % 
i age which delayed shipping to some extent and we are very sorry this + 
7-7 > *¢ 
+ had to happen. A large number of orders had to be returned as we were 5 
*; booked up by early spring and in no position to accept further orders. % 
p 
+ Some have already booked orders for 1945 and others are requesting » 
+ information on early booking. To this, we are willing to book your 5 
‘s order now subject to prevailing prices in the spring of 1945. We are % 
: . ; 
re not urging you to book now, but it may be advisable to do so as the ¥ 
+ trend seems to indicate an early sell out. + 
: g , : ; : ; ; * 
a For the balance of this season we will continue to supply a limited ° 
+ number of packages of bees and queens at following prices. + 


*, 
: 
+ 
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a 2 
: Untested Italian queens : $1.10 each : 
% 2-lb. packages of bees with queens 3.65 each % 
z 3-lb. packages of bees with queens 4.75 each % 
* PROMPT SHIPMENTS : 
% z 
a a 
o -~ 
* YORK BEE COMPANY : 
> : . —_ ‘< 
% Jesup, Georgia (The Universal Apiaries) 
. x 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


= Italian 
woe Queens 


Bee Man” 





75c ea.-any amount 





Queens shipped daily from Paducah. . Wax accepted in trade 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


QUEENS ccinest'6se wile Tey test QUEENS 
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| B. J. Bordelon Apiaries : : Moreauville, Louisiana 
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BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“BEST IN THE WEST” 


We are sold out for 1944 season 


THOS. C. BURLESON COLUSA, CALIF. 
ees 


—— HELLO FOLKS 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN 
STEVENSON’S Line-Bred GOLDENS 
To tell our good friends and neighbors we 
still have some queens available. 
Prices: 1 to 24, $1.25; 25 and up $1.10 
Stevensons Apiaries 
WESTWEGO, LOUISIANA 


MOORE’S STRAIN 











Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improve- 
ment constantly in view. 

By careful selection during all these years I 
have succeeded in producing a train of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS 
which has won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, ete 
Send for descriptive circular and read reports 
from those who have tried them 


Untested Queen, $1.00 each 6 for $5.00; 


> 


12 or more, 80c each. 


J. P. MOORE, R. 3, Falmouth, Ky. 


Former address, Morgan, Ky., U. S. A. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


QUEENS 


90c EACH. $80.00 PER 100 


Can furnish from stock bred for resistance 





besides my old line bred of 16 years selection 


Package bees 20c less than my spring prices 


HOMER W. RICHARD 


Rt. 3, Box 252-1. E1IDorado, Arkansas 


( 
Three-Banded 
Italian Queens 








Prices 
1 to 24 $ .75 
25 to 99 -.70 
100 and over .65 
Postpaid 


HOMAN BROS. 


SHANNON, MISSISSIPPI 
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Quality Italian 
Bees and Queens 


2-Lbs. 3-Lbs. 4-Lbs. 56-Lbs. 


Queens Bees Bees Bees Bees 
1 to 24 

$1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25 to 99 

$1.05 $3.35 $4.35 $5.35 $6.35 


Pp 
$1.00 $3.20 $4.20 $5.20 $6.20 


Kermit Anderson 
OPP, ALABAMA 














You don’t want to miss an issue. 
Renew your subscription § today! 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAI 
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Caucasian Queens 


1 to 24 $ .90 
25 to 99 85 
100 and over .80 


Postpaid 


Howard M. Davis 


Rt. 7, Box 3914 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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QUEENS 

‘ ?MPROVED QUALITY THREE-BAND 

, ITALIAN QUEENS, MATED 

N LAYING 

\ 1-24, 90c; 25-100, 85c; over 100 80c 
\ Delivered 

? Guaranteed live delivery until 

\ November Ist 

| FLOWERS BEE CO. 
? JESUP, GEORGIA 
ee | 
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Help Yourself and Us 

By requeening all you can now 
when Hollopeter reared queens are at 
their best quality. As one of the few 
remaining Northern queen breeders, 
we cannot promise good queens early 
in the spring, but we can during the 
buckwheat and fall flowers honeyflow. 
produce the _ finest of queens in 
greater numbers. A better queen, 
better service, better price. Italians 
only. Untested, 1-9, $1.00 each; 
10-24, 90c each; 25-99, 80c each; 100 
or more 75c each. Young tested queen 
$2.00 each. 


White Pine Bee Farms 
ROCKTON, PA. 


> 
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American Bee Journal Classified Ads 


Bring Satisfactory Results. 
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SOY BEAN FLOUR, POLLEN SUPPLEMENT, & POLLEN TRAPS 


Trap your pollen this 
season for feeding your 
colonies next spring. 


We know our soy flour 
is the best. We also be 
lieve our pollen traps are 
the best money can buy. 


KILLION & SONS 
APIARIES "Ri Nos 

















DON’T WAIT 


Wood Bound Wire 

Bodies with Frames, per 5 
Frames, per 100 
Plain Brood Foundation, 
25-Lb. Thin Surplus Foundation 
Wire Face Veils, 


. ORDER NOW! 


5 or more, ea. .80 
6.65 
5.05 
17.50 
19.75 


each .80 
Bee Escapes, each 12 


Smokers, 4x7, each 1.00 
2 Inch Hive Staples, per Ib .30 
60-Lb. Cans (net) each .38 
60-Lb. Cans (used-subject to being on hand) each -25 
1-Lb. Glass Jars (packed 2 doz.) per case 1.00 
2-Lb. Glass Jars (packed 1 doz.) per case -90 
5-Lb. Glass Jars (packed % doz.) per case -55 
Ultra Violet Ray Treated Queens, each 1.25 


WANTED—SHIPMENTS OF HONEY OR BEESWAX. WE ALSO 
RENDER WAX FROM OLD COMB OR CAPPINGS 
SEND FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
WE PAY HIGHEST CEILING PRICES ON HONEY OR WAX 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


229 WALNUT ST. : CINCINNATI (2) OHIO 


10 frame 
10 frame 
Hoffman 
25-Lb. 


Queen Excluders, 


8x16% or 8%x16% 
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AUGUST, 


When You Want 






KELLEY— 








QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. S. Pat. off. 


“THE BEE MAN” 
GLASS We again have a large stock of 


for quick shipment. 


Carton of 24 itb. i2Lbs. 70c per case 
Carton ofi2 2 Lb. 9lbs. 42c per case 
Carton of 6 Stb. 10Lbs. 50c per case 


Twelve cartons of 5 Lb. 
Twenty-four cartons of 5 Lb. 
Carton of 16 5-gal Cans 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Paducah, Kentucky 


Write for 1944 price list. We now have 
many items that have been short for some 
time. Prices remain steady except on bees. 
All stocks are low, so order early. 


ECONOMY style glass jars ready 





$5.00 per lot 
$9.95 per lot 
$8.40 














1944 











Mr. Honey Producer 


Join a progressive cooperative now and safe- 
guard your future market. We need the honey 
at ceiling prices. You need us to safeguard 
the time when selling is hard. Join now. 


For particulars write 


Illinois Honey Producers Assn. 
Mt. Sterling, Illinois 
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HONEY WANTED 


CARLOADS OR TRUCK LOADS 
Elisworth A. Meineke 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
bo... ooooooooooo oo ooo oeo,) 
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COMB HONEY WANTED 


Advise quantity, grade, size section 
and how packed. 


FRANK H. HAUCK 


P. O. Box 84, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


tank references furnished on request 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less, all grades. Will pay 


Would contract now for 
crop. Also 


H. GS. Honey & Wax Co., Inc. 
265 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


top prices. 


Beeswax. 





S - 
Northern Bred Leather Colored 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Daughters of Queens bred for re- 
sistance. $1.00 each—25 or 
more 85 cents each. 


DIEMER BEE CO. 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 4 
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ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 


GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS 
HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


M. J. BECK CO. 


Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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QUEENS “°sreo"" QUEENS 


Italian stock. Thirty years selective 
breeding. Veteran First World War. 
Putting all my queen sales into war 
bonds. Keep the bees and bombs 
flying. Queens $1.00 each. 

WEST BRANCH APIARIES 
GROVER HILL, OHIO 
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| Thrifty Bees 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 
1 to 24, $1.00; 25 to 99, $ .90; 
100 up $ .80 each. 
THRIFTY BEES 


are guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


) 
FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 4 
,) 
,) 
4 





Breeders Since 1892 





& 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


account of an 
American in Australia comes from 
Norval Baker who spent his leave 
visiting beemen and who was so for- 
tunate as to attend the annual con- 
ference of Commercial Apiarists 
Association of New South Wales. He 
says American beekeepers in service 
find a warm welcome and suggests 
that they contact Mr. Goodacre at the 
Department of Agriculture in Sydney 
or Mr. Evans, of H. L. Jones & Sons, 
Goodna, Queensland. Baker found 
his visit a welcome change for one 
who had not been in a home for more 
than a year. 


An interesting 


— 

Elmer Parsall, of Kooskia, Idaho, 
is within reach of an abundance of 
clover at altitudes varying from 1300 
feet to 4000 feet within a distance of 
three miles. Because of the variation 
in altitude the blooming time lasts 
for two months or more, yet his bees 
pay no attention to it. He raises the 
why they will fly 
farther for snowberry and buckbrush 
and ignore the clover. 

The reason why a plant behaves so 
differently under different conditions 
is one of the unsolved problems. Ap- 
parently every plant requires certain 
conditions of soil, temperature, mois- 
ture, etc. to reach maximum nectar 
secretion. What is right for one 
plant may be the opposite for others. 
Soil acidity may have an influence. 

So many requests coming to me 
for seed of honey plants make it de- 
sirable for any reader having a sup- 
ply to let me know. Perhaps I may 
be able to put them in touch with a 
buyer and thus serve both. Seed of 
golden cleome or yellow spider flower, 
Rocky Mountain Bee plant, Tansy 
leaved or fiddle-neck phacelia, mother- 
wort and several others are much in 
demand with short supply just now. 


question as to 


Some very interesting comments on 
tse Long Idea Hive come from 
Claude R. Kellogg of Mexico City. He 
says that there are only two dis- 
advantages that he can see: It would 
be hard to sell bees in such hives be- 
cause they are not standard and they 
are hard t move and so not suited to 
migratory beekeeping. He is trying 
them out for Mexican farmers who 
find the cost of factory made hives 
shipped from the United States to be 
beyond their reach. When working 
them, Mr. Kellogg covers about two 
thirds of the surface with a damp 
cloth, thus avoiding annoyances of so 
many bees taking flight. 


Kellogg finds these long hives to be 
the simplest to operate and says they 
require less care and attention and 
that there is less swarming than with 
common modern hives. He regards 
them as suitable for village apiaries 
but probably not well suited to com- 
mercial honey production. 

From my own limited trials of the 
long hives I am inclined to agree with 
his conclusions. I find difficulty in 
lifting off heavy supers for exami- 
nation of hives when the crop is on. 
Since two supers can be placed side 
by side on the 25-frame long hive 
they are not nearly so high and I find 
them easier to manage. 

a 

With a queen excluder in_ the 
middle we find it easy to carry on 
queen rearing continuously with these 
hives. The queen is confined to one 
side of the excluder and queen-cells 
are built on the other side. A new 
stick of fresh cells is given each week 
when the sealed cells are removed to 
the mating nuclei. Supers are placed 
over the end in which the queen is 
confined so that no supers need be 
removed to reach the cell building 
compartment. 

—_ — 
Walenmeyer of 
Indiana tells how the beekeepers 
assiciation interested a contractor 
who built levees along the Ohio River, 
in planting sweet clover with rye to 
hold the banks. The result is fine bee 
pasture and floods spread the seed 
farther down stream, Wallenmeyer 
suggests mixing white and yellow 
sweet clover with Hubam to extend 
the season. He provides basswood 
trees to his neighbors who will plant 
them and thus furnish more _per- 
manent bee pasture. There are many 
such opportunities open to beekeepers 
who will take advantage of them. 

— se 

George Rea is like the old fire horse 
which has been turned out to pasture 
but still follows the truck when the 
fire alarm rings. Retirement looked 
attractive from a distance but George 
had been too active for too long a 
time to stay retired and now we hear 
that he has become state apiarist 
of Tennessee. There are many at- 
tractions in Tennessee and I am try- 
ing to figure out how to keep the test 
plots weeded and take advantage of 
his invitation to take a look at the 
bee pasture down that way. I still 
retain pleasant memories of previous 
journeys over that state. 

FRANK C. PELLETT. 


J.. C. Evansville, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAI 
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es Although one year ahead of our Golden Anni- e 3 
m- versary, We are offering A Golden Opportunity = | Mid S : 
: to beekeepers to obtain all the COMB HONEY : n id-oummer 
e hom TC — = — 7 ‘TIDEPe = 3 
th SECTIONS, HIVES, FRAMES AND SUPERS : \ need more supplies. We have most listed 3 
in needed to handle the record honey crop antici- = items and will do our best with your orders. : 
ry pated this season. We have on hand and ready = CONTAINERS : 
a. for shipment the restricted items listed above. : You want containers now. We can ship your i 
de Our one piece honey sections are all made : rcer promptly. This month you contemplate your 3 
ve from this year’s stock of choice WISCONSIN = future needs, Give us your tentative list for your : 
nd SECOND GROWTH BASSWOOD and selling at j later confirmation, thus mening certain to get what 5 
’ ; d ; = \ 1 Want. : 
pre-war prices. Quantity discounts available. . : : 
In view of the continued shortage of paper so z GLASS JARS “60 POUND CANS ; 
he essential to the War effort, we did not print a : Economy jars, all standard sizes. : 
on ‘atalogue in 1944, but as in tl ast - 1949 = Capacity jars, 5 lb. and 10 Ib. sizes. : 
: cata ogue in lf 4, ut as in the past oul 1942 60 lb. cans with 2% in. caps 3 
an prices still prevail, in most cases. Or if you will Write for our prices on Containers. : 
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on quote prices. temember our quantity discounts = We want honey and beeswax in trade for supplies. : 
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@ Do you want queens that winter better, produce larger crops, have long life 
without supersedure, less inclined to swarm and resistant to AFB? We suggest 


a you try a few of MRAZ STRAIN QUEENS. These Breeders are the pick 

the of 800 colonies with proved characteristics to survive Northern Vermont cli- 

ked mate. They may prove successful in your territory. 

rge 

a @ All shipments fully protected by Health Certificates. 

“ist U FENS 1 to 24 25 to 50 51 to 99 100 and up 

a Q $.90 $.85 $ .80 $ .75 

pest 

of .s 
the GARON BEE CO. : Donaldsonville, La. | 
ous Telegrams - Western Union Telephone 8614 





To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read the ads of American Bee Journal 
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MILLION TONS 


OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZER 


NEEDED EVERY YEAR FROM I50 TO 300 MILLION ACRES 
OF CLOVERS, ETC. 


and this is what is needed besides the commercial nitrate fertilizer 
that is used in this country. Now the beekeepers are not interested 
in nitrogenous fertilizer but they are vitally concerned over the 
planting of clovers in their locality. 

















Bees play an important part in this gigantic program of producing nitrogen 
fertilizer for without them there would be no profitable seed production. 


Ohio State University reports that honeybees increase the clover seed 
production fifteen times. 


Some beekeepers have developed fine bee pastures by GIVING farmers 
bags of clover seed. 


DO SOME POSTWAR PLANNING ON BEE PASTURES NOW 




















N O WHEN SO MANY QUESTIONS ARISE AS TO WHAT TO 
DO IN THE APIARY, YOU SHOULD HAVE OUR BOOK 


“500 ANSWERS TO BEEKEEPING QUESTIONS” 
ONLY 50 CENTS POSTPAID 
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